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ADD ARMY ROTC TO COLLEGE 
AND YOU’RE WAY AHEAD... 


AS A COLLEGE-BOUND SENIOR, you know 
what college can do for you and your fu- 
ture; but consider, for a few moments, how 
much you add when you sign up for Army 
ROTC. 


There’s the proud moment in Graduation 
Week four years hence, when the gold bars 
of a Second Lieutenant are pinned on your 
Army uniform. 


And the warm sense of accomplishment 
having earned officer’s rank as well as 


your baccalaureate. 


There’s the opportunity to discharge 
your military obligation with the tradi- 
tional rank, pay, privileges and responsi- 
bilities of an officer in the United States 
Army. 


There’s help in meeting expenses during 
your Junior and Senior Years... a subsist- 
ence allowance of $535 for the two years of 
advanced ROTC. Plus $117 for summer 
camp, with travel allowance. Uniform and 

nilitary textbooks free. 


There are rewarding social activities, op- 
portunities for lasting friendships. You 
may be eligible to join national military 
honor societies, an ROTC rifle team or a 
drum and bugle corps. 


And, particularly important, the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime for training in the bas- 
ics of leadership, for practical experience 
in command responsibilities. This training 
in leadership... what business and industry 
call “executive ability” ... pays off hand- 
somely, not only during a man’s military 
service, but later as he makes his way as a 
young executive in civilian life. 


Yes, add ROTC to College, and you’re 
way ahead. So far ahead, that other things 
being equal, it’s wise to choose a college 
that offers Army ROTC. 





it wouldn’t have been so hard for the Bard...with an Olympia Precision Portable! 


and no wonder .. . for an Olympia makes short work of any assignment—from a Shakespearean sonnet 
to a term-end thesis—easier, faster, finer! Handsome, compact and sturdy, this magnificent German- 
made portable comes fully-equipped with the most advanced and worthwhile typing aids. There’s even 
convenient half-spacing—ideal for ruled index cards, tabulations and equations. Front-set tabs, too! 
See—test—compare an Olympia before you decide on any other portable. Costs just pennies a day to own. 


FREE- OLYMPIA TYPE STYLE and COLOR SELECTOR GUIDE! 
A unique “Selector Wheel” displaying the 16 distinc- 
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Corvair’s thrifty, sure...and you get 
a whole lot more to go for! 


Corvair 700 Club Coupe 


‘ 


Outside of costing less than you might think, and besides going Corvair Monza 4-Door— Meet the new- 
est Corvair: the Monza 4-Door. Lots of 


. ' . ops , cas. a str . 1 _ : > 
miles and miles on a gallon of gas, and beyond the savings on the luggage space under the hood, and you 


antifreeze you don’t have to buy—what does Corvair do for you? can get bucket-type seats up front 
(optional at extra cost). 4-Door Lake- 


Well, Corvair treats you to some of the pleasantest driving | ihe Semin @ Thie light 
° . wood oa Station agon— Is Ngnt- 
you’re likely to come across. Its tender ride comes from inde- handling. wagon gives you up to 68 
pendent suspension al] around, its light steering from the rear cubic feet of cargo space. 700 Club 
‘ : : , Coupe—Cars just don’t come much 

a Corvair soon—at your Vv aler’s . ; 
engine. Get close to a Corvair soon—at your Chevrolet dealer’s. sine sevestiske Taam thintens aaasreah 


. . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. its tenacious rear-engine traction and all. 
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“Mother, | missed the 4:30 bus!” 


“I’m awfully sorry. The Student Council meeting was longer 
than I thought. I’ll be.on the next bus.” 


Sometimes you can’t help being late. Your days are full of 
activity and one thing crowds into another. Families under- 
stand that—especially if you telephone and explain why 
you're late. 
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A brief telephone call can help to smooth over many a 
situation. And isn’t it convenient to be able to find a tele- 
phone whenever you need it—in a store, on a street corner, 
in a waiting room? Use public phones just as you do your 
telephone at home—thoughtfully and often. 











It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too. ; 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Brain 


(immortalized on Ansco Film) 


Take her pictureanyway. And with Ansco 
All-Weather Film, you’re guaranteed a 
perfect shot—or a new roll of film free! 
(This is the film for better pictures 

rain or shine.) In extremely poor light, 
use Super Hypan®—the world’s fastest 
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fine grain black and white film. For sen- 
sational color shots—Anscochrome® and 
Super Anscochrome. Don’t just ask for 
film ... ask for Ansco Film, a brand you 
know! Ansco, Binghamton, New York, A 
Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 





Wide World photo 


DILIGENT DIPLOMAT: Mrs. Tree is our 
delegate to Human Rights Commission. 


NEW VOICE AT THE U. N. 


SERVING UNCLE SAM at the 
United Nations, says Mrs. Marietta 
P. Tree, often reminds her of her 
school days. “I seem to be doing 


homework all the time,” she explains. 
As America’s newly appointed del- 
egate to the U. N.’s Human Rights 


Commission, Mrs. Tree begins her 
busy workday at 9:30 in the morning. 
For an hour she reads an “Everest of 
mail” in her office and studies State 
Department documents. Then, at 
10:30, she heads for the U. N. and 
for nine hours of formal meetings 
and informal talks with other diplo- 
mats. By seven o'clock she is home 
for dinner—and ready for a long eve- 
ning of paper work. 

Mrs. Tree’s teen-age daughter, 
Penelope, usually works in her 
mother’s study, doing her own home- 
work. “She often tells me to stop 
looking out of the window and con- 
centrate—the way I used to tell her,” 
says Mrs. Tree. “It helps keep me on 
my toes.” 

Blonde, blue-eyed, and vivacious, 
Marietta Peabody Tree is a native of 
Lawrence, Massachusetts. History 
was her favorite subject in high 
school and later, at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Marietta majored in 
political science. In 1947 she married 
Ronald Tree, an international banker 
and former member of Britain's Par- 
liament. The couple settled in New 
York City where Mrs. Tree became 


Unusval words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 17. 


one of Manhattan’s most popular 
socialites, 

A busy hostess by night, Mrs. Tree 
was an equally busy social worker 
by day. At one time she headed six 
civic and social organizations in New 
York City. And as a member of the 
National Council of Women, she fre- 
quently traveled abroad to study the 
status of women in other countries. 
Her experience, says Mrs. Tree, con- 
vineed her that the United Nations 
could do much to promote the 
equality of women—and other human 
rights—throughout the world. 

Last February President Kennedy 
asked Mrs. Tree to join the U. S. dele- 
gation at the U. N, “Overwhelmed 
and overjoyed,” Mrs. Tree accepted. 
A month later the svelte Manhattan 
socialite took her seat, for the first 
time, on the Human Rights Commis- 
sion. Commented one U. N. corre- 
spondent with obvious admiration, 
“Wouldn't it be wonderful if all diplo- 
mats were that pretty!” 


TRAINED FOR TROUBLE 


MOROCCO, home of one of the 
world’s oldest monarchies, is today 
ruled by one of the world’s youngest 
kings. He is Hassan II—a dashing, 
doe-eyed young man of 31 with a 
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MOROCCAN MONARCH: King Hassan 
faces with a smile an uncertain future. 


taste for souped-up sports cars and 
a talent for statesmanship. 

Dressed in a flowing white robe 
and a red fez, Hassan last month 
mounted the 1,200-year-old throne of 
Morocco. His father, the late Mo- 
hammed V, had turned Morocco 
from a French protectorate into a 
proud independent nation. It is Has- 
san’s self-imposed mission to pre- 
serve that independence in the 
stormy years that lie ahead. 

The eldest of the royal sons, Mou- 
lay Hassan has been groomed from 
birth for leadership. His first test 
came in 1956, shortly after Morocco 
won its independence from France. 
The wild tribesmen af the Rif Moun- 
tains rose in revolt against King Mo- 
hammed Y. Acting on orders from 
his father, Hassan hastily reorganized 
the ill-trained Moroccan army and 
led it into action. Within a few 
weeks the rebellion was crushed. 

The next threat to the throne 
proved to be more serious. In 1958 
left-wing groups launched an attack 
on King Mohammed's pro-Western 
policies. Well-organized mobs, on 
the streets of Casablanca and Rabat, 
demanded that all U. S. military 
bases in Morocco be shut down. In 
one local election after another, left- 
wingers showed a steady rise in 
strength. 

To meet this challenge, Hassan 
and his father mapped out a bold 
strategy. First, a council was set up 
to draft a constitution for Morocco 
and pave the way for a parliamen- 
tary form of government. Next, King 
Mohammed won Washington’s con- 
sent to close down all U. S. military 
bases by 1963. 

Last February King Mohammed V 
died unexpectedly of a heart attack— 
leaving Hassan alone to face Moroc- 
co’s uncertain future. What course 
will the young monarch choose? 
Some observers detected a clue at 
King Mohammed's funeral. Hassan 
pointedly sought out President Ken- 
nedy’s envoy, Averell Harriman, to 
shake his hand and thank him for 
America’s condolences. But he only 
distantly nodded to the Soviet Am- 
bassador. 
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(...WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW, . 


All Eyes on Southeast Asia 


The spotlight of international! diplo- 
macy focused on the Land of a Million 
Elephants, as the jungle-clogged 
Southeast Asian kingdom of Laos is 
called. 


Statesmen in many parts of the globe 
worked overtime to choke off the war 
between Laotian government forces 
and Communist rebels (for background, 
see last week's news pages). 

PIn Bangkok, Thailand: Member na- 
tions of the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization (the U.S., Britain, France, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Pakistan, and Thailand) declared they 
were prepared~to “take whatever ac- 
tion may be appropriate” to meet the 
threat _of a Communist takeover in 
strategic Laos. Laos, which Western 
diplomats call the “cork” that bottles up 
the Chinese Communists to the north 
and prevents them from spilling into 
Cambodia, Thailand, and Malaya, is a 
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ON GUARD IN LAOS: Young woman vol- 
unteer, toting rifle and handbag, takes 
@ turn at guarding Vientiane’s airport. 


key area in the free world’s efforts to 
block further Communist expansion in 
Asia (see map). 

PIn Jakarta, Indonesia: Communist 
China’s Foreign Minister Chen Yi, on a 
visit to Indonesia, warned that if the 
SEATO members send troops to sup- 
port government forces in Laos, “then 
China will send troops” to back the 
rebels in Laos. 

>In London: Souvanna Phouma, a neu- 
tralist and former premier of Laos (who 
was ousted last December by the pro- 
Western Laotian government now in 
power) called for an end to both the 
Soviet military aid to the rebels and 
the U.S. military aid to the Laotian 
government. 

PIn Moscow: The Soviets issued their 
long-awaited reply to Western peace 
proposals for Laos. Moscow called for 
an international conference to be held 
in Cambodia to negotiate a settlement. 
Of the Western proposal for an im- 
mediate cease-fire, Moscow said that 
it favored an appeal to the belliger- 
ents but side-stepped the issue of ac- 
cepting the Western view that a truce 
should precede the conference. 

PIn Washington: U.S. government 
spokesmen emphasized that this nation 
would insist on an effective—and veri- 
fied—cease-fire before it takes part in 
any conference to work out a Laotian 
settlement. Though President Kennedy 
said that “the Soviet reply . . . offers 
hope that a way can be found to es- 
tablish a neutral and independent Laos 
through negotiation,” the U.S. is de- 
termined not to sit down at the confer- 
ence table while pro-Communist rebel 
guerrillas are still actively fighting. 
Long, drawn-out negotiations, the U.S. 
fears, could allow the pro-Communist 
troops to make further territorial gains. 
This could then lead to the Commu- 
nists demanding a division of Laos into 
a Communist sector and a free sector, 
just as Korea and Viet Nam were par- 
titioned in the past. 


DANGER IN VIET NAM 


As headlines gave top priority to de- 
velopments in Laos, Communist rebels 
also stepped up their guerrilla war in 
neighboring South Viet Nam. There 
is a “very real danger” that the Com- 
munists could take over South Viet 


Nam, said Britain’s Foreign Secretary, 
The Earl of Home. 

Communist forces in South Viet Nam, 
using terrorism, propaganda, and assas- 
sination to further their aims, are said 
to have a strong hold on many villages 
and are reported to control a large part 
of the country. South Vietnamese Pyes- 
ident’s Ngo Dinh’s forces, according to 
some reports, now have full control 
only in the large cities of South Viet 
Nam. (Watch the news pages in up- 
coming issue for other reports of the 
crisis in Southeast .Asia. ) 


Belgian Elections 


Belgian Premier Gaston Eyskens 
resigned after nationwide elections 
resulted in a loss of nine of the 125 
seats his coalition government had 
held in Belgium’s House of Represent- 
atives. 


The elections had been called after 
month-long rioting against Eyskens’ 
“austerity program’ —designed to shore- 
up Belgium’s wobbling economy (see 
news review in our Jan. 25 issue). 
Under Belgium’s system of government, 
elections may be called any time the 
government wants to test public sup- 
port of its programs. 

As we went to press, Belgium’s King 
Baudouin I had asked Eyskens to 
remain in office while a new govern- 
ment was formed. The new government 
will also probably be a coalition gov- 
ernment, since none of the Belgian 
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political parties was able to secure a 
majority of seats in the parliament. Un- 
der a parliamentary system of govern- 
ment, such as the one in Belgium, two 
or more parties frequently cooperate 
to form a coalition (partnership) to or- 
ganize a new government. 


Vote Comes to D.C. 


The 23rd Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution, giving residents of Wash- 
ington, D.C., the right to vote in Presi- 
dential elections for the first time in 
our history, has been ratified by the 
necessary three fourths of the states. 


Under the amendment, the 764,000 
residents of the District of Columbia 
(of whom about 503,000 are over the 
age of 21 and eligible to vote) will 
have three electoral votes to cast for 
President and Vice-President. They 
will have no representation in Con- 
gress, however, and Congress will 
continue to govern the affairs of the 
District in cooperation with a three- 
man commission appointed by the 
President. : 

About 40,000 to 50,000 persons liv- 
ing and working in Washington (mostly 
for the government) maintain voting 
residences in their home states, and 
voted in the past by absentee ballot. 

»WHAT’S BEHIND IT? The US. 
Constitution provides that Presidential 
electors shall be chosen only by the 
states. When the District of Columbia 
was first carved out of Virginia and 
Maryland as the site for the nation’s 
capital in 1800, residents of the area 
who did not maintain voting residences 
elsewhere in the U.S. were automati- 
cally disfranchised, since they were no 
longer residents of any state. 

The Constitution also gave Congress 
authority to “exercise exclusive legis- 
lation” over the capital. Until 1874, 
residents of Washington elected their 
own legislature for local home rule un- 
der a grant of power from Congress. 
But since 1874—87 years ago—Congress 
has itself governed the district, and 
Washingtonians have had no vote to 
cast for any public office. 

The 23rd Amendment specifies that 
the number of electoral votes granted 
to the district shall be no more than 
those accorded to “the least populous 
state.” Six states now have three elec- 
toral votes each. They are Alaska, Dela- 
ware, Hawaii, Nevada, Vermont, and 
Wyoming. The capital will thus have 
three electoral votes. 

Ratification of the amendment by 
the states was one of the swiftest in 
history. It came when Kansas became 
the 38th state to vote for ratification, 
only 286 days after the amendment 
had passed both houses of the U.S. 
Congress by the necessary two-thirds 





vote. The only other amendment to 
gain swifter action from the states was 
the 12th (ratified in 1804), requiring 
electors to vote separately for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. This amend- 
ment sailed through three fourths of 
the states in 230 days. 

The 22nd Amendment, limiting a 
President to two terms in office, was 
ratified 10 years ago after being con- 
sidered by the states for four years. 

Amendments to the Constitution are 
proposed by a two-thirds vote of both 
houses of Congress or, on application 
of the legislatures of two thirds of the 
states, by a convention called by Con- 
gress. Ratification of proposed amend- 
ments are then achieved by a vote of 
three fourths of the state legislatures 
or by the calling of special conven- 
tions in three fourths of the states. 
Only one amendment, the 21st repeal- 
ing prohibition, was ratified by three 
fourths of the states through the call- 
ing of a special constitutional conven- 
tion. All the others, including the 23rd, 
were ratified by state legislatures. 

WHO WAS NO. 38? 

A comic-opera type of dispute arose 
among three states as to which would 
be given the honor of being the 38th, 
or deciding, state to vote for ratifica- 


tion of the 23rd Amendment. Kansas 
sought the honor, as did Ohio. Each of 
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these two states was holding out, hop- 
ing the other would cast ratifying vote 
number 37. For two days the Kansas 
and Ohio legislatures watched each 
other and waited. Then, on March 29, 
New Hampshire’s legislature broke the 
ice by becoming the 37th state to 
ratify. Within 14 minutes the Kansas 
legislature, gleefully claiming to be 
number 38, voted ratification, followed 
42 minutes later by Ohio. 

The next day, however, New Hamp- 
shire reconsidered its action, then 
voted to re-ratify (a maneuver consid- 
ered unconstitutional by some authori- 
ties). This move, if valid, would make 
Kansas the 37th state and Ohio the 
decisive 38th—with New Hampshire as 
the 39th. 

The General Services Administration, 
which handles ratification matters in 
Washington, neatly sidestepped the 
entire dilemma by reporting to Con- 
gress simply that the amendment 
was ratified—and listing the ratifying 
states alphabetically instead of chron- 
ologically. 

Only one Southern state voted to 
ratify the 23rd Amendment—Tennes- 
see. There has been some Southern 
opposition to giving Washington resi- 
dents the right to vote. About 54 per 
cent of the capital’s population is Ne- 
gro, according to the 1960 national 
census report. 
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Congo Cash Crisis 


United Nations efforts to maintain 
peace and order in the strife-torn 
Congo were threatened by a lack of 
cash needed to continue the U.N. 
operation in the Congo. 


The threat lingered despite a 
United States pledge of an unspecified 
amount of extra money beyond our 
regular payments, The total U.S. con- 
tribution toward the U.N.’s Congo oper- 
ation could reach $60,000,000—about 
half of this year’s entire Congo costs. 
Last year the U.S. also paid about 
half of the U.N.’s Congo expenses, al- 
though our normal assessed share is 
one third. 

Britain and Canada are also contribut- 
ing. The British sent the U.N. a check 
for $3,768,000 to cover their full share 
of last year’s Congo expenses. The Ca- 
nadians are preparing a payment of 
nearly the same amount to cover their 
full share of the Congo bill, plus other 
U.N. expenses. 

Despite this cash help by three 
Western nations, the U.N. is still facing 
a serious financial crisis. This year’s 
military bill for the Congo is expected 
to reach $130,000,000—about twice 
last year’s expenses. While the U.S. is 
willing to pay half this cost, our govern- 
ment believes it is neither fair, nor po- 
litically wise, for this country to under- 
write the entire Congo operation. 

To make ends meet, U.N. Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold has 
had to dip into other U.N. funds. This 
has given the Congo operation a hand- 
to-mouth quality that some U.N. ob- 
servers say has impaired its effective- 
ness and authority. 

WHAT'S BEHIND IT: The Congo 
crisis has saddled the U.N. with one of 
its biggest operations. But only a hand- 
ful of nations have been willing to help 
pay for it. Until Britain and Canada 
offered to send their checks, only four 
of the U.N.’s 99 members had paid 
their Congo assessments—Australia, Ire- 
land, the Netherlands, and the U.S. 

The U.N.’s financial headache has 
been complicated by the refusal of 
the Soviet bloc nations to pay any part 
of their Congo assessments. Bitterly op- 
posed to the U.N.’s Congo pol- 
icy, and determined to humiliate Mr. 
Hammarskjold, the Soviets have no in- 
tention of making any cash contribution. 

But many other nations, particularly 
in Latin America and the Middle East, 
have shied away from supporting the 
U.N. Congo operation. Some of them 
argue that the Congo crisis is a “big 
power problem” which doesn’t concern 
them directly. 

U.N. officials were further dismayed 
late last month when France an- 
nounced that it would not pay any 
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WATER WHIRL: Jean Delliecamp of the 
Indianapolis Athletic Club tosses up a 
watery pony tail as she makes a racing 
turn during a swimming meet in Bloom- 
ington, Ind. Jean went on to win the race. 


part of its assessment for the U.N. op- 
eration in the Congo. 

The Canadians warned that the U.N. 
might go the way of the former League 
of Nations into ineffectiveness and 
collapse unless such financial crises 
were resolved. 


In Brief 


ANOTHER FOR AFRICA. The fast- 
changing map of Africa will show an- 
other new nation at the end of this 
year. On December 28 the East Afri- 
can territory of Tanganyika (as large 
in area as Texas and Colorado com- 
bined) will become an independent na- 
tion. A former German colony, Tangan- 
yika came under a League of Nations 
mandate following World War I and is 
now a United Nations trust territory 
administered by Britain. In recent 
years Tanganyika made rapid strides 
toward independence under its liberal, 
pro-Western leader, Julius Nyerere. 
On May 1 the Tanganyika legislative 
council will become a “full-fledged” 
legislature and Mr. Nyerere is ex- 
pected to become Tanganyika’s first 
prime minister. He has indicated that 
Tanganyika will apply for membership 
in the British Commonwealth. 


ARMS DEBATE POSTPONED. The 
United Nations saw a rare spectacle 
last week—the introduction of a joint 
resolution by the United States and 
the Soviet Union. The two world powers 
jointly called for a cancellation of dis- 
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armament debate during the current 
meeting of the General Assembly, and 
won unanimous approval of the As- 
sembly’s political committee. In similar 
statements, Chief U.S. delegate Adlai 
E. Stevenson and Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei A. Gromyko agreed to 
refrain from engaging in a “Cold War” 
disarmament debate, Some U.N. ob- 
servers saw the move as an effort to 
warm the political climate for resuming 
East-West disarmament talks at Geneva 
in early August. 


GETTING YOUNGER? The baby 
boom of the past decade has caused 
the median age of the people of the 
U.S. to decline for the first time in our 
history. The median ‘is the middle. It 
means that half the population is older 
than the median figure and half is 
younger. The median age now stands 
at 29.5 years according to the latest 
census. In 1800 the median age was 
16 years; in 1900 it was 22.9 years; 
in 1950 it was 30.2 years—ever up- 
ward. The historic 1960 drop is due 
to the large increase of younger pop- 
ulation in the 1950s. 

The U.S. Census Bureau also re- 
ported that because women live longer 
than men, the ratio of men to women 
in the population has decreased since 
1950. The 1950 ratio of 99 men and 
boys for every 100 women and girls 
has dropped to 97 (male) to 100 (fe- 
male) in 1960. 


AND YOU'RE JUST ONE. The pop- 
ulation of the world will pass the 
3,000,000,000 mark this year! This is 
a prediction made by the U.N. De- 
partment of Economic and Social Af- 
fairs. It also estimates the world’s popu- 
lation increase to be a_ walloping 
45,000,000 to 55,000,000 yearly. India, 
for example, one of the world’s most 
populous nations, estimates its present 
population to be 438,000,000—a 21.5 
per cent rise in the past decade. 


JOKER IN THE HOUSE? Alaskan 
legislators repealed their own pay bill 
last week—but it wasn’t a magnanimous 
act to save the taxpayers any money. 
Both Houses were horrified when they 
discovered that a bill they had ac- 
cepted contained a rider (an addition 
to the bill) repealing the legislative 
pay law. 

“Some joker sneaked it in,” said 
Democratic Representative John S. 
Hellenthal. Senator George B. McNabb, 
(Dem.), confessed he was “the guilty 
party.” He said it was an experiment 
to prove that some members did not 
always know what they were voting 
for. The red-faced legislators rescinded 
their action and sent the bill back to 
the conference committee—before they 
lost their pay checks. 
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UNIT ON 


CANADA 


Our Canadian Cousins 


They inhabit the world’s second largest country— 
a land of forests, mines, wheat fields, and expanding industries 


OO MANY AMERICANS. have 

the wrong idea about Canada, 
and the Canadians are beginning to 
complain. 

Our northern neighbors resent the 
all-too-common notion that Canada 
is a huge expanse of snow inhabited 
only by the Royal Canadian Mount- 
ed Police, Eskimos, lumberjacks, and 
fur traders. They become amused 
when they see a U. S. tourist drive 
across the border in June, headed for 
Toronto, with a pair of skis strapped 
to the roof of his car. 

What is Canada really like? It is 
important that we know, because no 
foreign country is more vital to us 
than Canada. 

First, Canada is big—it covers 3,- 
851,809 square miles, to be exact. 
That makes it the second. largest 
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country in the world, bigger than 
all of Europe. Only Soviet Russia 
covers a greater area. 

Second, Canada is rich. It is plenti- 
fully supplied with more than 60 
minerals, ranging from Asbestos to 
Zinc. It produces almost 90 per cent 
of the world’s nickel. And it ranks 
among the top three producers of 
uranium, asbestos, gold, silver, cop- 
per, aluminum, cobalt, zinc, and 
magnesium. Recently discovered oil 
fields in the Canadian West are be- 
lieved to contain 300,000,000,000 
barrels of oil! 


TALL TIMBER 


Canada does not keep all its 
eggs in a basket labeled “minerals.” 
Thanks to dense forests covering 
more than 40 per cent of the land 
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FRONTIER WITHOUT FORTS: It stretches some 4,000 miles 
between the United States and its northern good neigh- 
bor, Canada—an inspiring example of the ability of free 
men to live together in peace and in lasting harmony. 


area, wood products are Canada’s 
leading export. Paper mills in Can- 
ada turn out more newsprint than 
those of all other countries com- 
bined. Three out of five newspapers 
in the U. S., and many magazines 
(including World Week), are print- 
ed on paper made in Canada. 

As a grower and exporter of 
wheat, Canada ranks second only to 
the U. S. Its fisheries on the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans are among 
the world’s largest. Canadian fisher- 
men net nearly two billion pounds 
of fish a year. 

Finally, Canada is rich in oppor- 
tunities for recreation. Nearly 30,- 
000,000 Americans enter Canada 
every year—drawn by its breathtak- 
ing scenery and its good hunting and 

(Continued on page 14) 
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LAND OF THE SKY-BLUE WATERS: A mountain lake mirrors the beauty of the Canadian Rockies. 


Malak Studio photo 
POLING WITH A PURPOSE: Logs these lumberjacks float downstream to 
the paper mills may end up as Wewsprint—in a future copy of World Week. 
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BORROWED FROM BRITAIN: There’s a touch of London in WEARY AND WISTFUL: The day’s fishing is done. But 
Ottawa, with its Parliament Building and red-coated guards. memories still linger of the big one that got away. 
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’ ) Nationa! Film Board phote 
“PRAIRIE PROVINCE”: Harvesters move through a field of wheat on the plains of Saskatchewan. 
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Canadi ettenal Railways photo : a x aes National Film Board wre 
MARIANNE IN MONTREAL: The costume is RIDE ‘EM COWBOY! Canada, too, has its 
Old French, the dancers young Canadiens. rodeos, rough riders, and bucking broncos. 








Park Your Pooch Outside 


Bath Day in 
Whitehorse 


“1 ATHS 50 CENTS, WITH SOAP 
75 CENTS, MEMBERS OF 
THE ROYAL FAMILY FREE. NO 
DOGS ALLOWED IN THE TUB 
WHILE OWNER IS BATHING.” 
This jaunty sign greeted Queen 
Elizabeth II of Britain and her hus- 
band, Prince Philip, when they visit- 
ed Whitehorse in the Canadian 
Yukon two years ago. After weeks of 
starchily formal ceremony, the Royal 
Family is said to have welcomed. the 
“let-your-hair-down” humor of this 
considerate bathhouse. 

Whitehorse, capital of the Yukon, 
is perhaps the “unstarchiest” city in 
the world. Among its 3,000 residents 
is a host of interesting characters 
which no Hollywood studio can 


match. Wigwam Harry, Lightning 
Mary, Windy John, and Whitehorse 


(Continued from page 11) 
fishing. Some of Canada’s attractions 
are cultural, like the famous Shake- 
speare Festival at Stratford, Ontario 

Defining Canada is much easier 
than defining the Canadians. There 
are about 18,000,000 of them. (In 
June, 25,000 “nose counters” will 
conduct a nationwide census to get 
a more exact figure.) They come 
from all over the world. 


IC} ON PARLE FRANCAIS 


Somewhat less than half of Can- 
ada’s people are of British origin, 
and about 30 per cent are of French 
ancestry. English and French are 
both “official” languages. In some 
areas, even stop signs are bilingual. 

The other 20 per cent of the pop- 
ulation includes Poles, Dutch, Ger- 
mans, Ukrainians, Swedes, Italians, 
and so on. Last year about 100,000 
immigrants entered Canada, and this 
rate is expected to continue. 

Despite their varied backgrounds, 
most Canadians live just about as 
we do; They eat the same foods, 
dress in similar clothing, and drive 
the same kind of cars. They have 
a high standard of living. In keeping 
with their northerly location, their 
favorite sports are “chilly” ones: 
hockey, skating, and curling—a Scot- 
tish game in which heavy stones 
are slid across a court of ice, 


Inn Richards are a few of the 
long-time residents. 

Whitehorse got its.start during 
the Klondike Gold Rush of 1898, 
and almost everyone in town has a 
story about how he or his brother 
or his cousin “almost” struck it rich. 

Memories of the “good old days” 
are everywhere. Right in the middle 
of town, for example, beached on 
the banks of the Yukon River, are 
the creaking hulks of the stern- 
wheelers that paddled their way up- 
river during the Gold Rush. 


Nine out of 10 Canadians live 
within a hundred miles of the U. S. 
border, drawn there by climate and 
commerce. Much of northern Can- 
ada is too cold for year-round com- 
fort. The bone-chilling record is held 
by Snag, in the Yukon, where the 
mercury dropped to 81 degrees be- 
zero in 1947. (That's cold 
to make an Eskimo turn 
up his collar! ) 

Southern Canada has only a few 
sub-zero days a year and the sum- 
mers are apt to be rather hot—much 
like the climate in New York, De- 
troit, or Chicago. As further evidence 
that Canadians don’t live in a frozen 
wasteland, it could be noted that 
more than 90 per cent of Canadian 
households have refrigerators. 


TRADER NATION 


Commerce, too, pulls Canadians 
southward. Canada is the fourth na- 
tion in the world in foreign trade 
(after the U. S., Britain, and West 
Germany). The bulk of this trade 
is conducted with the United States. 
Despite the fact that Canada is cur- 
rently trying to lessen its dependence 
on United States markets (see “Can- 
ada Comes of Age,” pp. 15-17), the 
two countries remain each other's 
best customer. 

Although Canada imports large 
quantities of manufactured goods 
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Drawn for “‘World Week’ by Peter Madden 


But Whitehorse doesn’t live only 
in the past. It is a base for the 
Distant Early Warning (DEW) ra- 
dar line, a joint U. S.-Canadian de- 
fense network against possible Soviet 
air attack. It is also the headquar- 
ters for maintenance of the Alaskan 
Highway. 

Whitehorse “sourdoughs” (old- 
timers) are thankful for the influx 
of young technicians and geologists 
into town. They've told each other 
the same old stories so many times 
that they need new ears to chew. 


from the United States, it is a lead- 
ing industrial nation in its own right. 
Its factories produce paper, petro- 
leum, motor vehicles, aircraft, iron 
and steel, household appliances, and 
a host of other items. To keep its 
machinery humming, Canada de- 
pends largely on hydroelectric pow- 
er furnished by hundreds of turbu- 
lent rivers. 


GREAT LAKES ‘SEAPORTS’ 


Another boon to Canadian indus- 
try—and commerce—is the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, which opened two 
years ago. This $450,000,000 project, 
jointly developed by the U. S. and 
Canada, joins the Great Lakes with 
the St. Lawrence River and the At- 
lantic Ocean. A channel 27 feet deep 
allows large ocean vessels to pene- 
trate to ports in the Canadian in- 
terior. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
area is the heart of Canada. In this 
region are found Canada’s two “mil- 
lion-plus” cities: Montreal, Quebec, 
with 1,600,000 residents; and Toron- 
to, Ontario, with 1,350,000. Montreal 
is the world’s largest inland port 
and the largest French-speaking city 
except for Paris. Only one in four 
of the city’s residents is Canadian. 
The other three, being of French 
descent, call themselves Canadiens. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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CANADA 
Comes of Age 


Though it remains a firm friend, our northern neighbor 
wants to prove that it is not a mere outpost of the U.S. 


‘XOMPARED with other feats of 

exploration, the original dis- 

covery of Canada, was a somewhat 
inefficient undertaking. 

The first European to set foot in 
the country was Leif Ericson, a Vi- 
king from Norway, who arrived there 
about a thousand years ago. Leif and 
his men had been headed for Green- 
land, a Viking outpost, but their 
ship was blown off course and land- 
ed on the shores of Newfoundland. 


UNPUBLICIZED EXPLOIT 


The news of this find was slow in 
reaching Europe, so Canada and 
the rest of the New World had to 
be “discovered” all over again, five 
centuries later. 

The next European to reach Can- 
ada was John Cabot, sailing under 
the British flag,. who landed in 
Newfoundland in 1497. More im- 
pressed with his discovery than Leif 
had been, he wrote his friends in 
Europe that off the Newfoundland 
coast “the sea is covered with fishes.” 

This was no fish story. European 
fishermen were soon making yearly 
trips to Canada’s east coast. They 
returned home with boatloads of 
cod, halibut, and herring. 

France began to take an interest 
in Canada because beaver hats had 
become all the rage in 16th-century 
Paris. When the French explorer 
Jacques Cartier sailed up the St. 
Lawrence River in 1535, he kept a 
sharp eye out for the furry creatures. 
There were beavers aplenty, and 
Canada soon became Europe’s chief 
source of furs. 

In 1608 Samuel de Champlain 
founded Quebec—the first perma- 
nent French settlement in Canada. 
Quebec became the capital of “New 


France,” a colony which gradually 
spread from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi and beyond. 

But the French had a rival for 
empire in Britain, whose colonies 
further south were growing at a 
much faster pace. In 1670, a com- 
pany called “The Adventurers of 
England Trading into Hudson’s Bay” 
staked out a claim to a million 
square miles of Canadian north- 
land. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
immediately became involved in a 
century-long quarrel with France 
over land claims. 

The showdown came in 1756. 
Britain and France locked horns in 
the Seven Years’ War, better known 
to Americans as the French and In- 
dian War. 

During the third year of fighting, 
British General George Wolfe led 
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4,500 soldiers up a steep cliff to the 
Plains of Abraham, where a French 
fortress guarded the city of Quebec. 
The French troops of General Louis 
de Montcalm were taken by sur- 
prise. In the two-hour battle that 
followed, both Wolfe and Montcalm 
were killed—but the days of “New 
France” were numbered. In 1763 
France transferred all its Canadian 
territory to Britain. 


INVASION FROM THE SOUTH 

Soon it was Britain’s turn to de- 
fend Canada against the newly in- 
dependent United States. During 
the American Revolution, George 
Washington sent an army against 
Quebec in the hope that Canada 
might join the war against Britain. 
But Canada preferred to remain a 
British colony. 
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The Bettmann Archive 


CONQUEST OF CANADA: This famous painting by Benjamin West depicts the death 
of British General George Wolfe after his troops defeated the French army at Quebec. 
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Americans fought Canadians in 
the War of 1812, but that was the 
last time. Since then, the two coun- 
tries have never exchanged a shot. 
The 4,000-mile boundary line be- 
tween them is the longest unfortified 
border in the world. 

Canada was ruled as several sep- 
arate British colonies unti] 1867. In 
that year, the British North America 
Act combined Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia 
into the “Dominion of Canada.” 

Four years later, a treaty signed 
with leading Indian chiefs gave 
Canada title to most of the land 
west of Ontario. In return, Canada 
was to make regular payments to 
the Indians “as long as the sun goes 
round and water flows.” 


INDEPENDENCE AFFIRMED 


By the Statute of Westminster, 
passed by the British Parliament in 
1931, Britain formally recognized 
the fact that Canada was fully inde- 
pendent. However, Canada contin- 
ues to pay allegiance to Britain’s 
monarch as its head of state. The 
present monarch, Queen Elizabeth 
II, is represented in Canada by a 
Governor-General (now Major Gen- 
eral George Vanier), who is ap- 
pointed at the recommendation of 
Canada’s Prime Minister. The Gov- 
ernor-General’s duties are largely 
ceremonial. 

The real power of government is 
in the hands of the Federal Parlia- 
ment, more particularly the House 
of Commons. The 265 members of 


THE MAN ON THE COVER 


Drawn for “World Week’ by Brandel 


Prime Minister Diefenbaker 


GOOD NEIGHBORS do not al- 
ways have to be silent neighbors— 
at least that’s how John Diefenbaker 
feels about it. Canada’s outspoken 
Prime Minister has let it be known 


the House are elected for five-year 
terms by universal suffrage. In addi- 
tion to lawmaking, the House elects 
the country’s chief executive—the 
Prime Minister—who represents the 
majority party in Commons. The 102 
members of the Senate are appoint- 
ed, and have little voice in legisla- 
tion. 

A founding member of the Com- 
monwealth of Nations (see last 
week's issue), Canada has been one 
of the Commonwealth’s strongest 
supporters. It fought beside Britain 
and the U.S. in two world wars. 

If earlier generations of Canadi- 
ans struggled to cut the apron 
strings which bound them to Britain, 
the present generation is less con- 
cerned about British influence than 
about U.S. influence. Some Cana- 
dians go so far as to complain that 
their country has become a virtual 
colony of the U.S., economically. 

U.S. investors today own nearly 
two thirds of the mining industry in 
Canada; three fourths of the oil and 
natural gas industry; 77 per cent of 
the rubber industry; 75 per cent of 
the auto industry; and 60 per cent 
of the electrical industry. 

Canadians readily acknowledge 
that their country never could have 
progressed as fast as it has without 
U.S. investments. But they object to 
the control which some U.S. firms 
are able to exert over the Canadian 
economy. 

For example, a United States law 
prohibits the sale of automobiles to 
Communist China. Canada has no 


that his nation wants a bigger “say” 
in North American affairs. 

Even as a boy, John George Die- 
fenbaker dreamed of being Canada’s 
chief spokesman. He was born 66 
years ago in an Ontario village, the 
son of a schoolteacher. When he 
was eight, the family moved to the 
prairies of Saskatchewan, where 
John helped his father till their 160- 
acre farm. He told classmates, “I am 
going to be Prime Minister of Can- 
ada.” 

At the University of Saskatchewan, 
Diefenbaker excelled in public speak- 
ing. Equipped with a law degree, he 
opened his own law office in 1919. 
Soon he had won a reputation as an 
outstanding defense attorney. 

Turning to politics, Diefenbaker 
began winning votes as well as ver- 
dicts. He was elected to the House 
of Commons in 1940. When he de- 
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such ban. However, Ford Motor Co. 
of Canada cannot accept orders for 
cars from Red China, because di- 
rectors of the parent company in 
Detroit would then be subject to 
penalties under U.S. law. 

Ten years ago, an incident such 
as this might have been quickly 
forgotten. Today it is not. More than 
ever Canadians are trying to show 
that they are not wards of the U.S. 

The Canadian government, for 
instance, has decided to give locally- 
owned firms a tax advantage over 
companies owned by foreign in- 
vestors. The government also is plan- 
ning to increase oil exports to the 
United States. If the major oil com- 
panies (largely owned by Ameri- 
cans) don’t go along with this pro- 
posal, Canada has threatened to 
restrict oil imporés from the U.S. 


WRACKED BY RECESSION 

“Pro-Canadianism” is one of two 
major issues to be debated in the 
next Canadian election, which may 
be called in 1962. The other issue is 
the severe recession from which 
Canada has been suffering. By last 
Christmas, seven out of every 100 
Canadian workers were out of work. 
And the rate climbed even higher 
during the winter months. 

What caused the recession? For 
one thing, there was a worldwide 
surplus of several raw materials that 
Canada exports. Nowhere was the 
effect of this surplus more dramatic 
than in the collapse of the uranium 
“boom.” 


livered his fiery speeches to the 
House, other members would say 
admiringly, “The storm’ from the 
West is rolling in again.” 

In 1957 Diefenbaker covered 
20,000 miles in a dramatic cross- 
country campaign tour that brought 
his Progressive Conservative party 
to power for the first time in 22 
years. As party leader, Diefenbaker 
finally won the long-sought post of 
Prime Minister. 

Tall, blue-eyed, and friendly, John 
Diefenbaker is known as a tireless 
worker. Sometimes the only interrup- 
tions in his 14-hour day are tele- 
phone conversations with his wife, 
Olive. 

It’s not surprising, then, that the 
Prime Minister works hard even on 
vacation. His favorite forms of “re- 
laxation” are hunting and fishing in 
the rugged Canadian wilderness. 
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In the mid-1950's, the U.S. gov- 
ernment encouraged 15 Canadian 
companies to go into uranium pro- 
duction on a “crash” basis. In late 
1959, however, the U.S. decided that 
mines in this country could supply 
all the “atomic metal” needed, and 
that no more orders would be 
placed with Canada. Thousands of 
uranium miners are now jobless. 

Bad business conditions may have 
been a factor in a series of Liberal 
party victories in local elections last 
year. The Liberals governed Canada 
for 22 years before they were routed 
three years ago in a general elec- 
tion won by John G. Diefenbaker’s 
Conservatives. 

Whichever party rules Canada, 
however, it seems certain that Can- 
ada will remain in close friendship 
with the United States. Far more im- 
portant than any points of difference 
between the two countries are the 
deep traditions that bind them. 

Canada has been an active part- 
ner in the defense of the free world 
against Communist aggression. It 
was a founding member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). In addition, Canada and 
the U.S. have coordinated their warn- 
ing systems against possible air at- 
tack over the North Pole. 

It was significant that Prime Min- 
ister Diefenbaker was the first for- 
eign head of government to visit 
President Kennedy after his inaugu- 
ration. And in June, when President 
Kennedy makes his first trip abroad 
since becoming President, it will be 
to—Ottawa. 

These friendly visits demonstrate 
that the U.S. and Canada will con- 
tinue to work hand in hand for their 
common goals—world peace and 
freedom. 





Words in the News 


recession (p. 16)—A slowdown of 
commercial and industrial activity which 
is less severe than a depression. It is 
marked by a decline in employment, 
sales, and production. 


Say It Right! 

Leif Ericson (p, 15)—LAVE AIR-ick- 
son. 

Jacques Cartier (p. 15)—ZHAHK cahr- 
TYAY. 

Samuel de Champlain (p. 15)—sah-moo- 
EHL duh shahn-PLAN. 

Vanier (p. 16)—vah-NYAY. 

Diefenbaker (p. 16)—DEE-fen-baker. 

Saskatchewan (p. 16)—sas-KATCH-eh- 
wahn. 
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IN UNISON: Last January Prime Minister Diefenbaker and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower launched this billion-dollar power project. 


The Columbia River Project 


Investmentin Friendship 


EGEND HAS IT that Babe, 

the mythical blue ox belong- 
ing to Paul Bunyan, carved out 
the Columbia River by accident 
when he ran away with a plow 
and rampaged from the moun- 
tains to the sea. 

Unquestionably, the Columbia 
is one of the “rampagingest” riv- 
ers in the world. Rising in the 
Canadian Rockies, it flows for 
1,214 miles through Canada and 
the northwestern part of the U.S. 
In its 2,650-foot drop from the 
Rockies to the Pacific Ocean, it 
produces tremendous amounts of 
hydroelectric power. 

The Columbia system, in fact, 
contains about 40 per cent of the 
hydroelectric potential of the 
United States. Now the U.S. and 
Canada are turning that potential 
into real hydroelectric power. 

Last January 17, former U.S. 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower 


.and Canadian Prime Minister 


John G. Diefenbaker signed a 
treaty for the joint development 
of the Columbia River. 

Under the treaty, each country 
will spend almost a half billion 
dollars during the first 10 years 
for flood control and hydroelec- 
tric power projects. 

Canada has agreed to -build 
three huge dams on her side of 


the border, to store water for use 
in U.S. generating plants down- 
stream during periods of drought. 
In return, the U.S. will transmit 
back to Canada half the power 
produced by the stored-up water. 

Another section of the treaty 
calls for U.S. construction of a 
dam on the Kootenai River to 
provide irrigation and power. 

What does this treaty mean to 
the people in the region? It 
means that river towns like Bon- 
ners Ferry, Idaho, will not be 
periodically flooded that 
farms in British Columbia will re- 
ceive low-cost electricity . . . that 
wheat will replace sagebrush in 
many arid sections of the Colum- 
bia basin. 

The agreement comes at a time 
when minor differences between 
the U.S. and Canada are in the 
headlines. By making the treaty 
run for 60 years, the framers 
showed their faith that U.S.-Ca- 
nadian friendship will continue 
indefinitely. 

Signing: the treaty three days 
before he left the White House, 
President Eisenhower said it was 
“a great personal gratification. . . .” 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker re- 
plied that “The relationship be- 
tween our two countries is a 
model for all mankind.” 











CHALLENGE: To double 





Problem: 


To design and build a transmission system 
that can carry twice as much electricity as 
present systems. Why? To help meet Amer- 
ica’s growing demand for electricity—without 
having to tie up vast new stretches of impor- 
tant and costly land for the erection of trans- 
mission lines. Carrying higher voltages over 
fewer lines could help keep the cost of elec- 
tricity the big bargain it is today. 
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Solution: 


Project EHV (Extra High Voltage)—a 4.3- 
mile transmission system constructed by 
General Electric working with electric utili- 
ties and other companies. This huge proto- 
type system is now testing the new materials, 
new equipment, and new techniques America 


‘will need to double its electric power within 


the next 10 years. Different types of towers, 
some higher than a 10-story building, are 














U.S. electric power by 19'70 





What it takes 
to meet 
a challenge 
like this 


Helping to double America’s 
electric power is exciting work. 
It takes imagination and ingenu- 
ity—plus these vital ingredients. 


It takes resources — companies 
with sound financing, experi- 
ence, and leadership. Companies 
whose management and owners 
are willing to invest in research 
facilities like General Electric's 
$7,500,000 Project EHV near 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


It takes teamwork — the really 
big jobs take big cooperation. 
On Project EHV, General Elec- 
tric is working with 15 private 
utilities, 12 cooperating supplier 
companies, and engineers from 
14 consulting firms. 


it takes people—highly trained 
minds, which are the most im- 
portant ingredients of progress. 
General Electric, for example, 
has more than 12,000 scientists 
and engineers working on proj- 
ects to boost America’s supply 
of electricity — and thousands 
of other skilled people. These 
men and women prepared for 
their important jobs by working 
hard at the school subjects you 
have yet to tackle. 


The challenge to you. Your 
education can equip you to take 
an important place beside the 


used to determine relative strength, costs, and men and women who are ex- 
ploring new horizons, solving 


durability. The lines are stabbed with light- Te eat cain b> aster 
ning — both real and artificial — to test in- tific history. The opportunity is 
sulators and conductors. A giant computer yours — right now! 

records the data—including tests to help elim- 
inate interference with TV and radio. Project 
EHV has succeeded in carrying the world’s ss 1 Coir Alon Imoortenh ae 
highest voltage—720,000 volts, or more than 5 . 


twice that of present U.S. systems. = F N F R A [ 6 F [ r C T 7 | C 














D, CITIZENS 


Fun on the 
Fairways 


Elderly patients at a Pennsylvania state hospital now have their 
own miniature golf course—blueprinted and built by teen-agers 


O MILLIONS of Americans, April 
is an eagerly-awaited month. For 
some it heralds the start of the baseball 
season. For others it means a chance 
to test their “green thumbs” in the 
backyard garden. And for many more 
it’s the month when the new 
fashions are unveiled in all their glory. 
But to one group of elderly citizens 
in a Pittsburgh suburb, this April has 
a special significance: It marks the 
opening of their first full season of golf 
—on their own miniature golf cours¢ 
The nine-hole course, brightly dec- 
orated with fresh springtime flowers, is 
located on the grounds of Mayview 
State Hospital. It was designed and 


spring 


Photos courtesy American Youth magazine 


TOIING TWOSOME: Even a miniature 
golf course requires a lot of digging. 


especially for patients at the h 


built by a group of teen-age volunteers 
| ital’s 


iatrics (old age) section 


SUMMERTIME PROJECT 


We don’t claim that it’s th 
yurse in the country,” says Ken New- 
hams, a senior at Mt. Lebanon (Pa.) 
High School. “But we're all mighty 
proud of it.” Ken was one of the 16 
members of the Mt. Lebanon-Dormont 
Youth Council who worked on the golf 
ourse last summer. Mayview officials 
say that it is the first project of its type 
er undertaken at a state hospital. 
Council members visited every mini- 
iture golf course in the area, Ken told 
World Week, to see how the “greens” 
ere laid out and to measure the 
holes. 
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Che hospital supplied all tl 
ing materials and construction 
ment, the teens supplied th: 
power. According to the original plan, 
girls working on the project were to 
handle only the painting and planting 
chores. The heavy work was to be left 
to the boys. “But,” says Ken, “before 
we could protest, the girls were dig- 
ging, shoveling, even sawing lumber 
for markers and frames.” 

Each of the course’s nine 


build- 
equip- 


nuscle 


“ » 
greens 


had to be excavated and framed with 
lumber, then filled with fine gravel and 
tamped firm and level. Peggy Bruso, 
one of the Mt. Lebanon High co-eds 
who worked on the project, describes it 
as “the best part of my summer vaca- 
tion.” Her only complaint: One very 
hot day she found her water canteen 
empty. The boys, it seems, had used 
its contents in a rough-and-tumble but 
very cooling water fight. 

The teens completed construction of 
the 80 x 100-foot golf course in a rec- 
ord 22 days. But that was only half of 
the job. Next ‘they canvassed their 
neighborhood to round up putters, golf 
balls, and score cards, One resident was 
so enthusiastic about the project, he 
gave away all his putters—in the middle 


of the golf season! 


A HOLE IN ONE 


At last everything was ready. On the 
appointed day last July, the teens ap 
peared at the hospital officially to open 
the golf course. One of the first players 
to “tee off’ was a lady in her seventies. 
She took a firm grip on her putter, eyed 
the golf ball for a. moment, then hit it 
squarely, Down the green it sailed— 
straight and true—and landed in the 
first hole. 

A bright smile lit up her wrinkled 
face. Turning to one of the teens, she 
was heard to remark, “I guess it’s just 
beginner’s luck.” 

—LEONARD BERKOWE 





- by Yogi Bear 


Lere’s how the facts stack 


Muscles and curves 
get fed or drop dead! 


Miss the No. I meal 
and you’re out of the deal! 


hip never skip breakfast 


Yogi’s point is you look better, 
feel better, and work better when 
you’ve had a good, nourishing 
breakfast. And Kellogg cereals 
are a speedy, tasty way to get 
this important nourishment dur- 
ing morning rush. 

Remember—good nourishment 
begins at breakfast and lasts all 
day! 
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Photo taken at The American Museum of Natural History 
Keep the whole story—in your own sparkling movies! Now’s the Pictures make instant, accurate “‘notes.”’ For instance, 
time to start a “movie log” of your boat, your car, all your outdoor your pictures of an exhibit remember details you might 
fun. Movies catch the action, color, excitement. They bring it back, forget. Use pictures for field reports, too. Picture-notes 
moment by moment, just as it happened. You can’t forget when you speed review for exams. Discover how much your camera 
take a movie camera along. It’s snapshot-easy can help at school—and add to your fun. , 


“ 


tO use 


tomorrow ohotography can do so many 


Photo, Stevens Institute of Technology 


Researchers in science, medicine, industry use photo- !n almost every branch of manufacturing, pictures can help you 
micrography to study and exchange data about micro- to run the business. For example, if you’re a production specialist, 
scopic phenomena. Here, a metallurgist photographs the motion pictures of a production line make it easier to analyze factory 
microstructure of a crystal. Such pictures are usefull in operations, improve efficiency. And photography is basic in adver- 
the development of new alloys for industrial needs. tising, sales, personnel work and public relations. 
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photography 


Share your good times—with snapshots. At parties, at school, 
wherever the gang gets together, enjoy the fun you can spark when 
you bring out a new batch of pictures! And when you take pictures 
of your friends, be sure to have extra prints made for them. For what 
they cost, nothing you could do is so much appreciated. 


things for you 


Do you have a flair for words? Many writers keep picture “diaries” 
to remember the reactions of people, the flavor of places. They find 
new ideas in their photo files. They turn up plots for stories, themes 
for articles, details that make their writing more vivid, more true 
to life. And taking pictures sharpens your powers of observation. 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Photography 
is the fun 
with a future! 


Brownie Starflash Camera 
for good shots, night or day. 


Compact. Easy to take with you. 
Always ready to use when a 
good picture happens—indoors 
or out, night or day. Just aim 
and shoot. Flash-synchronized. 
Use it for color slides or for 
snapshots in black-and-white or 
color. Less than $11. 





Brownie Starmeter Camera 


with built-in meter at low, 
low price. Sensitive electric 
eye shows settings to make for 
good, clear shots. Has sharp, 
color-corrected 3-element 





. Kodar lens. Takes color slides, 


black-and-white snapshots, 
color snapshots. Less than $22. 


Brownie Movie Camera 
takes 3 kinds of shots. 


When fun won’t sit still, 
bring it home in colorful 
8mm _ movies. Brownie 
Movie Camera, Turret 
f/1.9, takes telephoto and 
wide-angle shots as well 
as regular movies. Less 
than $60, or as little as 
$6 down. And a Brownie 
8 Movie Camera, //2.7, 
is yours for less than $27. 





Use dependable Kodak Film 





for those once-in-a- 

lifetime shots. Kodak 

makes color and black- 
and-white films for all 
popular cameras— 

and hundreds of spe- 

cial films for science 

and industry. 

See your dealer for exact retail 
prices. Many dealers offer terms 
as low as 10% down. 


SEE KODAK'S “THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW” AND “OZZIE AND HARRIET” 





IS LIFE began in poverty—and 
ended in comfort and renown. He 
was the “barefoot boy” who was to 
win his place among America’s most 
famous men of letters. But the story of 
John Greenleaf Whittier, the poet, ran 
parallel to the story of John Greenleaf 
Whittier, the social reformer, who with- 
stood years of public abuse before the 
same public acclaimed him for his 
literary accomplishments. 

The son of a Quaker farmer, Green- 
leaf (as his family always called him) 
was born in 1807 on the family home- 
stead near Haverhill, Massachusetts 
The Whittiers were pious and frugal. 
They grew their own food; made their 
own clothing. Their house was sparsely 
furnished. An enormous fireplace in the 
living room, for example, was supposed 
to provide heat for the entire house— 
but didn’t. The hardship of surviving 
through freezing New England win 
ters under such conditions permanently 
weakened Greenleaf’s health. 


LIFE’S LITTLE “FRILLS” 

For these gentle, hard-working folks, 
life provided little in the way of “frills.” 
According to one story, Greenleaf was 
even forbidden to see the circus when 
it came to town. He did, however, get 
his father’s permission to go to see Pres- 
ident James Monroe, passing through 
Haverhill on the same day as the cir- 
cus. In town, so the story goes, young 
Greenleaf came upon a footprint made 
by a circus elephant—which he thought 
was the footprint of President Monroe. 
The boy, it was said, was extremely 
impressed, 

The next time that Greenleaf be- 
came thoroughly. impressed by some- 
thing was at the age of 14. The teacher 
at his village school gave him a volume 
of poetry by the famed Scottish bard 
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The Hall of Fame for Great Americans 


r Nation’s 
immortals 


JOHN 


Robert Burns. Young Whittier was so 
delighted by the poems that he re- 
solved to write poetry himself. 

Four years later, one of Whittier’s 
poems was accepted and published in 
a local newspaper. Encouraged, he 
sent in 47 contributions to the news- 
paper the next year, He soon gained a 
local reputation as a promising young 
poet 

Determined to get more education 
than his family’s modest means could 
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‘ 

Making his rustic reed of song ; 

A weapon in the war with wrong, ; 

Yoking his fancy to the breaking : 

plough . 

That beam-deep turned the soil ; 
For truth to spring and grow.” 

—John Greenleaf Whittier, 1807-1892 | 

‘ 
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Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1905 by 53 votes 
Tablet unveiled in 1907. 
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afford, Whittier learned the shoemak- 
ers trade to earn a little extra money 
In this way, he barely managed to put 
himself through two terms at nearby 
Haverhill Academy, Then, he left home 
to accept an editor’s job in Boston 

It was in 1832 that Whittier first be- 
came interested ip the abolitionist 
movement. He wrote a series of poems 
and pamphlets condemning slavery. In 
1835 he was elected to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, where he was a lead- 
ing spokesman for.the anti-slavery cause. 

But even in New England (where 
slavery was never a local problem), 
there were many groups who opposed 
the abolitionists. Anti-slavery meet- 
ings were broken up and abolitionist 
leaders attacked by howling mobs. “We 
did not much fear death,” wrote Whit 


GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


tier, “but we did dread gross personal 
indignities.” Leaving the legislature in 
1837, he went to Philadelphia to edit 
an abolitionist publication. There a mob 
sacked and burned his office. 
Curiously, at about the same time 
that he was being pilloried by some 
for his abolitionist beliefs, Whittier 
was hailed by others as a leading Amer- 
ican poet. His popular and well-known 
Maud Muller and Barefoot Boy, two 
poems based on his early experiences 
on a farm, appeared in 1856. Soon his 
works were in such demand that he 
could count on a fairly handsome in- 
come from his writings. Snow-Bound, 
published in 1866, was a charming 
poetic account of a family marooned 
by a wintry blizzard, which is still con- 
sidered by many to be his masterpiece. 


“WALKING MUSEUM PIECE” 


Toward the end of his life, Whittie: 
had outlived the controversy surround- 
ing his earlier years—and was looked 
upon as a sort of “walking literary mu- 
seum piece.” He at once enjoyed and 
resented the attention. It was said that, 
in those days, he would put on his hat 
before answering the front door, so 
that the people who had come to visit 
him would think that he was about to 
go out. 

And John Greenleaf Whittier, poor 
health notwithstanding, outlived many 
“hardier men.” His death came in 1892, 
when he was almost 85 years old. 

Some have criticized his poetry for 
lacking artistry. Others find his works 
filled with a passion that stirred men’s 
hearts. His narrative and ballad poems 
preserved many of the legends and 
traditions of America, particularly of 
New England. For in writing about his 
own native countryside, the “Quaker 
Poet” was at his best 





Stars of 1960 SINGER 
Young Stylemaker Contest 


“A 
Pretty Mary Jane Diehl of Canfield, Ohio, stitched 
her way to fame, fashion and France with this hand- 
some brown and white wool herringbone suit. She 
outsewed all other contenders in the Misses and 
Mrs. Division with Vogue Pattern #5029 to win 
$1000 and a trip to Paris Couture houses. 


Over 60,000 girls aged 10 to 21 entered the con- 

test. And 5,000 of them took home local prizes in- 
cluding sewing cases and SINGER* Sewing Machines. 
The 15 top winners (5 from each Division) came to 
New York for an all-expense-paid round of judging, 
plays and sight-seeing. 
Watch for next year’s contest announcement in 
your favorite magazines. The winner could be YOU 
...if you invest $10, some time, and a few yards of 
material in the SINGER Contest Dressmaking Course 
(eight 24-hour lessons). Make your dress while 
you learn to sew the easy SINGER way. And perhaps 
we'll be wishing YOU Bon Voyage. 








Teen Winner— 15-year-old Tween Winner — Frances 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS Texas belle, Cheryl Ann Little Wargo, 13, bright-eyed Bell- 


of San Afitonio won United aire, Texas, lass, sewed up top 


*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. black and white checked wool She made her green wool dress 


» _ Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE Co. States Tour and $600 with this prize of U. S. Tour and $400. 
: suit. Vogue #1637. from Simplicity Pattern#3541. 
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Ted Williams retired with 521 homers. 
if he hadn’t missed five seasons (due to 
war service) and played only part time 
in several other seasons, he might have 
broken Babe Ruth’s career record of 714. 


Chips 
Off 
the 

Diamond 


HAT old bat magic has every base- 

ball fan under its spell. But batting 
doesn’t always win pennants. You must 
have the pitching, too. 

Way back in 1894, the Phillies set 
the all-time batting record with—you 
won't believe this—a team average of 
.343! And where did they finish? Only 
fourth! 

The modern team batting mark is 
.319, set by the Giants in 1930; they 
finished third. The American League 
record of .316 was set by the Tigers of 
1921 who wound up no better than 
sixth 

Five years later (1926) the Tigers 
presented probably the greatest clout- 
ing outfield of all time. Harry Heilmann 
whacked .367; Heinie Manush, .377 
and Fats Fothergill, .367. 

Imagine an outfield with every man 
slugging .367 or better! What's more, 
the No. 1 outfield sub, Ty Cobb, 
chipped in with a .339 average. And 
where did the murderous Tigers finish? 
Sixth! 

Still not convinced? Then get a load 
of this: In 1930 the Phillies came up 
with eight .300 hitters. Look at their 
averages: Klein, .386; O’Doul, .383; 
Whitney, .342; Friberg, .341; McCurdy, 
.3831; Hurst, .327; Sherlock, .324; and 
Davis, .313. 

Where did they 
cellar! 
> Now let’s turn this around. The only 
team in baseball history that produced 
four 20-game winning pitchers was the 
1920 Chicago White Sox. Urban Faber 
won 23; Claude Williams, 22; Dickie 
Kerr, 21, and Ed Cicotte, 21. 

Get that: Four pitchers winning a 
total of 87 games! You’d imagine their 
team would have waltzed off with the 
pennant. "Twasn’t so. The rest of the 
staff could win only 9 games, and the 
Sox finished second. 

The last American League team to 
produce three 20-game winners was the 
1956 Indians—Bob Lemon, Herb Score, 
and Early Wynn copping 20 apiece. 

The Indians’ Big Three of 1951—Bob 
Feller (22), Mike Garcia (20), and 
Early Wynn (20)—also turned in the 
triple 20-game trick. Then you have to 
go way back to 1931 to find another 
American League team with three 20- 
game winners. That would be the Ath- 
letics, with Lefty Grove (31), George 
Earnshaw (21), and Rube Walberg 
(20). 

Over in the National League, you 
must go back 37 years to find a team 
with three 20-game winners. The Reds 
in 1923 came up with Adolfo Luque 
(27), Pete Donohue (21), and Eppa 
Rixey (20). 

Of these four teams (1951 and 1956 
Indians, 1931 Athletics, and 1923 
Reds), only the 1931 A’s won the pen 


The others finished second 


wind up? In the 


nant! 


Strangely enough, neither of the two 
most-winning modern teams—the 1954 
Indians with 111 victories, and the 
1942 Cardinals with 106—had more 
than two pitchers who could win 20 or 
more games. 

So what does all this prove? Simple. 
You have to have balance to win pen- 
nants—good pitching, good hitting, 
good defense. 
> All the experts.agree that no one will 
ever approach Babe Ruth’s total of 
714 home runs. I wouldn't bet on it. 
With the lively ball and short fences 
of today, some strong young fellow 
might do it some day. 

If all you record “bugs” will study 
Ted Williams’ statistics, you'll discover 
an astonishing thing: If not for in- 
juries and two war calls, Ted might 
well have become the all-time homer 
king! 

Ted wound up his career with 521 
homers. But he missed the 1943, °44, 
and ’45 seasons due to war service. It’s 
reasonable to figure he’d have averaged 
35 homers in those years. The same 
holds true for 1952 and ’53, when Ted 
was under fire in Korea. This adds up 
to 175 home runs, 

What's more, Ted, from 1954 through 
1959, played only part time due to 
injuries. Had he played full time, he'd 
have easily added 10 homers per year. 
Now total all these figures—and you 
find him surpassing the Babe. 

So it can happen—and may—some 
day! 
> All right, all right, the big league 
baseball races get under way this week, 
and as an expert in good standing I'm 
supposed to predict the winners. 

I hate this sort of nonsense. How can 
you dope out a pennant race? You just 
can’t count on anything. Dick Croat 
can break a leg. Warren Spahn can 
suddenly go sour. That rookie who 
burned up the American Association 
can turn out to be a complete bust. 

These things are happening all the 
time, and you have no way of fore- 
seeing them—unless the. little birdies 
whisper things to you. And the only 
little birdies I know are the Orioles. 

But, since everyone is twisting my 
arm, I'll make a very shaky prediction: 
I think the Yankees will repeat in the 
American League, and the Dodgers 
will win in the National. 

I like the Yankees because they have 
balance, even if their pitching staff is 
on the doubtful side. The Dodgers 
also seem to have everything, including 
a great rookie crop. 

The Pirates are starting with a sound 
club, but I-don’t think everything will 
go just right for them the way it did 
last year. 

As you can see, I have about as many 
convictions as a rookie district attorney. 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





BROWN 


SHOE COMPANY 


Fielder’s Choice 


Supple gluv leather and foam rubber cushioned insoles give 
this good-looking slip-on the soft, flexible feel of a fielder's 
glove. Strictly big league in Bone, as shown, Buckskin Tan, or 
Chutney. Pedwin Division, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


3 Other styles 9.99 to 11.99. Pedwin Jrs. for boys 
—ae 8.99 and 9.99. All higher Denver West and Canada, 


pedwin. 


young ideas in shoes 


To bring you shoes thot represent Americo’s biggest dollor's worth today, we use leother os well os o wide 
voriety of moterials including fiber and plastic products, textiles ond metals—all of which have been thoroughly 
tested in Brown Shoe Company's Quality Control Laboratories. 





PRICE 


CREDIT 


FEE TV 


VS. 


FREE TV 


Video viewers in a Canadian suburb 
and a U.S. city will help to determine 
whether pay-TV really pays 


HEN THE RESIDENTS OF 
Etobicoke (a suburb of Toronto, 
Canada) want some up-to-date down- 
town entertainment nowadays, they 
step right up to the box office . . . in 
their living rooms. By dropping assorted 
pieces of change into the coin box con- 
nected to their television sets, they can 
receive special programs that are not 
telecast on the regular, free channels. 
These Canadian homes with the 
“built-in box offices” are part of the 
first large-scale experiment in a system 
of pay television (also dubbed variously 
as “fee TV,” “pay-as-you-see TV,” or 
“tollvision” by people who can’t resist 
coining new words and phrases). 

A few weeks ago, for example, many 
of the pay-TV subscribers in Etobicoke 
slipped $1.50 in change down the slot 
to buy a two-hour and 15-minute per- 
formance of Gian Carlo Menotti’s opera, 
The Consul. This was the first time that 
a Broadway production has been pre- 
sented in its entirety exclusively for 
video viewing. Not once during the 
entire performance did an announcer 
interrupt to proclaim “an important 
message from the sponsors.” 

While some 5,800 Etobicoke families 
were watching pay-TV programs, those 
who are supporting and opposing such 
pay-TV systems were anxiously watch- 
ing the coin boxes to see whether pay- 
as-you-see TV really “pays.” 


This Canadian experiment began a 
year ago February. Later this year Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, will become the first 
city in the United States to test a pay- 
TV system. Approval of this test was 
recently granted by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission (FCC). 

If tollvision is such a wonderful idea, 
why has it taken so long to get started? 
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Well, there are many people who are 
not the least bit convinced that toll- 
vision is the next great wonder of our 
gadget-loving society. But before we go 
into the pros and cons of pay-TV, per- 
haps we should first take a look at the 
inner working-of a pay-TV system and 
see how it differs from the regular, com- 
mon, everyday brand of television pro- 
gramming. 

e The television that all of us know— 
and some of us love—so well today is 
mass communication on a truly massive 
scale. One survey has reported that 
most U. S. families spend no less than 
23% hours during an average week in 
close company with their television re- 
ceivers. 

Since these television programs come 
into the homes “free,” someone has to 
foot the production bill for the TV 
shows. This, of course, is where the 
“sponsors” come in. By paying the cost 
of producing a program, the business 
firm which sponsors a program earns 
the right to take up some of the pro- 
gram time for “commercials” in order to 
tell you that the sponsor’s product—let’s 
call it “The Mountain of Bubbles Soap 
Flakes”—has reached a thrilling new 
peak in sudsing efficiency (finish com- 
mercial with appropriate jingle). 

Now here lies the basic difference 
between pay-TV and regular, commer- 
cial TV. In pay-TV, the cost program- 
ming is borne directly by the people 
viewing the programs, thus eliminating 
the need for sponsors. There are two 
main types of pay-TV -systems. Let's 
take a closer look at them. 

The experiment in Etobicoke is being 
conducted by the International Tele- 
meter Corporation, a subsidiary of Para- 
mount Pictures. The heart of its pay-TV 
system is an electronic box, no bigger 


Photos courtesy of International Telemeter Corp 


PAY-AS-YOU-SEE: That “‘coin-fed,’”’ radio-like device on top of the TV set brings 
special, “first-run” programs into this living room via the pay-TV system. 
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than an ordinary table model radio, 
which is connected to the home TV 
receivers. This has a coin slot. By in- 
serting coins into this slot, the box is 
activated, permitting the home TV re- 
ceiver to tune in on the pay-TV channel. 

Under this system, if careless, old 
you should accidentally plunk in more 
coins than is required—all is not lost. 
The box is “intelligent” enough to count 
your total investment—and will credit 
you for the overpayment. This amount 
is kept in a separate “piggy bank,” to 
be applied to the cost of a future pro- 
gram, 


THE COIN COLLECTOR COMETH 


Once every month, or once every 
other month, your friendly pay-TV serv- 
ice man will visit your home to remove 
the coin box and replace it with an 
empty coin box. After the station has 
completed its collection, the money is 
distributed to the producers of the pro- 
grams. Whatever is left over, of course, 
represents the profit to the pay-TV 
station. 

A distinguishing feature of the pay- 
TV system in use in Etobicoke is its 
cable transmission. Instead of transmit- 
ting programs over the airwaves in the 
conventional manner, the signals are 
carried directly to individual sets by 
wire. Three different programs can be 
transmitted simultaneously, giving the 
subscriber a triple choice of programs 
by merely flipping a selector switch. In 
addition, this system does not interfere 
with the seception of the regularly- 
broadcast free TV programs. 

Louis A. Novins, president of Tele- 
meter, says that this system has a flexi- 
bility unknown to commercial broad- 
casting. Two of its three channels can 
provide such “bread and butter” TV 
fare as movies, while the third is being 
used for such “minority” enterftinment 
as full-length Broadway productions, 
operas, or special sports events. 

A somewhat different pay-TV system, 
developed by the Zenith Radio Corpo- 
ration’s Phonevision Division, will be 
tried out later this year in Hartford, 
Connecticut. Phonevision is a “wireless 
transmission system” that beams its 
programs over the public airwaves. Be- 
fore the signals are sent from the sta- 
tions, an “encoder” scrambles the trans- 
mission so that only the Phonevision 
subscribers with special “decoders” at- 
tached to their sets can unscramble the 
gobbledygook. TV sets not equipped 

(Continued on page 32) 





Somebody got the word in early 
...and got a Hamilton 


Tom left nothing to chance. Not when it came to his 
graduation gift—a Hamilton watch. A discreet word here, 
a hint there—and the family grapevine did the rest. 


Handsomely styled, remarkably accurate, a fine Hamilton watch 
just naturally goes with graduation. And smartly 
on to college, the service, or a job. 


Take a tip from Tom. Just get the word in early: Hamilton! 


At Hamilton Jewelers in the U.S. and Canada. 
Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


FLIANITILTOlN, 


+ For all the hours of a lifetime 


BOATSWAIN *, $65 
2 Weatherproof —waterproo!, dustproof, provided original sea! is restored if opened for servicing. 





WORLD WEEK 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on Canada 


The Buffalo Evening News 


1. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 

Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and 
what you read in the Unit: 

1. What does the battered and bandaged figure in the 
cartoon represent? 

2. Name any two “sore spots” in the world today. 





3, 4, 5. In the space below, list any three facts which 
serve to demonstrate the close friendship between Can- 


ada and the United States. 














ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 


Fill in the information: 
1. In area, Canada ranks as the —_ . largest 
country in the world. 

2. Of what mineral does Canada produce more than 
90 per cent of the world’s supply? — = 

3. Canadian forests are the leading source of the 


used by many newspapers and magazines, 





4, The snow-capped —_—__— Mountains sep- 


arate the provinces of British Columbia and Alberta. 
5. The two official languages of Canada are 
rT Geld Sale SN Ue 
6. True or false? Most of Canada’s population lives 
within 100 miles of the U. S. border. 


7. Ocean-going vessels from the Atlantic can now 
reach Canadian ports on the Great Lakes via the 








8. The capital of Canada is —— 


9. Name one of the three “Prairie Provinces.” 








10. What country is Canada’s best customer? 





11. Canada’s two major political parties are the 





sae and the 


12. Who is Canada’s Prime Minister? 


13. Canada pays allegiance to 





as its official head of state. 


14. True or false? Canada has little industry of its 








own. 
15. What is tundra? 





ill. WHEN DID IT HAPPEN? 
Write the numbers 1-5 in the blanks at the left to indi- 
cate the correct order of the following events: 
Canada joins NATO 
The Seven Years’ War 
Quebec founded by the French 
The Statute of Westminster 


The British North America Act 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. Explain why some Canadians feel that their coun- 
try has become an economic “colony” of the United 





a 





2. Describe the situation, mentioned in the Unit, 
which is a major cause of the Canadian recession. 











If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 4 points for each item in 
Questions I, II, and III. Total, 100. 
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Clearasil’s 3 MEDICAL ACTIONS 


: Open, Clean-out and 
‘oseume' | Dry-up Blemishes Fast! 





WORLD WEEK’S 
sé ” SKIN-COLORED... 
Hall of Fame Contest Hides Pimples While it Works 
KIN SPECIALIsTs explain that a 
S pimple is a clogged, inflamed 
pore. They point out that for truly 
effective external treatment of pim- 
ples you need a medication with 
three actions which 1. OPEN... 
2. CLEAN OUT... and 3. DRY UP 
pimples. Only the Clearasil type 
medication can give you all three 
of these vital medical actions. 


OW well do you know Ameri- 
can history? Would you like 
to match your knowledge with 
that of other teen-agers across 
the nation? How Clearasil works to 
Now’s the time to put on your clear pimples fast 
thinking caps and join in the 
competition. There are cash 1. Opens Pimples. 
prizes for winners—and fun for ‘Keratolytic’ action gently 
all. peels away and opens the 
Just send us a letter (of not affected pimple cap... 
more than 200 words) stating an neds ete 
who YOU think should be in the iene ‘te get down inside. 
Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans. Tell us—in your own words 2. Cleans-Out Pimples. 
—the reasons for your choice. Now clogged pore can drain 
And be sure to include not only ee ee ANN DEWEY, Sr., Washington 
your name and home address, lower rac pes wth Clay H. S., So. Bend, Indiana, says: 
: os “My face break ith ugly pi 
but also the name of your school. of bacteria, relieve inflam- Sepsis yn Aoagy Weep thee. sce § 
° 4 . ples now and then, but thank good- 
The best letters will be pub- mation. Encourages the ness, I’ve been able to get rid of 


lished in Say What You Please growth of smooth, healthy them quickly, before they spread. 
. skin. I’m sure it’s because I always keep 


our Letters to the Editor column. Clearasil handy to use at the first 
If your letter is chosen, World 9. Dries-Up Pimptes. sign of trouble.” 
Week will send you a $5 cash Clearasil’s oil-absorbing ac- Risers toaneatees terest wit 
award. tion works to dry up pim- work for you. In tests by Skin Spe- 
You can pick any Great Ameri- ples fast... remove the er ee ee 
can—man or woman, native-born excess oil that — clog completely cleared ayes “definitely 
or naturalized. There are only a Helps eee improved while using CLEARASIL. 
two qualifications. Your candi- break. 
date must have been dead for 
25 years or more. And he must 
not be one of the Great Ameri- Floats Out Blackheads 
cans already in the Hall of Fame. CLEARASIL softens and loosens blackheads 
(See list in any standard alma- so they ‘float’ out with normal washing. ~ 
nac. ) And it is skin-colored to end the embarrass- weeks’ supply of CLEARASIL, 
The contest is open to all stu- ment of pimples and blackheads instantly send name, address and 159 
dents in Grades 7 through 12 in while it works fast to clear them up. Grease- to Dept. JT-4, cLeanasit, 
any public, private or parochial less, stainless, pleasant to leave on day 122 East 42nd Street, 
school in the United States and and night for uninterrupted medication. New York, New York. 
its possessions. . Guaranteed to work for you as in doctors’ 
Address all letters to: Editor, clinical tests or money back. In tube 69¢ 
World Week, 33 West 42nd St., and 98¢. Long-lasting lotion squeeze-bottle, 
New York 36, N. Y. $1.25 (no fed. tax). At all drug counters. 


Largest-selling because it really works — 


SPECIAL OFFER NOW: For 2 

















Fee TV vs. Free TV 


(Continued from page 29 


with the decoders will receive a mess of 
blurry lines and plenty of high-pitched 


gibberish. 

Because this system uses 
television channel, only one 
can be beamed at a time. 


nels. What’s more, 


man will call to collect the T\ 
fees. With Phonevision, the 
automatically recorded on a tape when 
ever a subscriber chooses to tune 


pay- 


tape and send it to the station- 
with his payment. 

FCC approval for pay-TV, the 
of its type to be granted, was necessary 


for the Phonevision experiment because 
this system uses the airwaves—consid- 
“public domain” 


ered to be a part of 


(or owned by the public at large) 


Since the number of airwaves is limited, 
the FCC was set up by Congress in 
1934 to regulate the airwaves in the 


public’s interest. 


For the three-year test in 





—_ 
WIN A WEEKEND 
IN HOLLYWOOD & 
MEET PAT BOONE 
——k—S_ } 


And see the year’s best TV show — “B-U-L-O-V-A 
WATCH TIME WITH PAT BOONE” also starring 
FABIAN, JOHNNY MERCER, DOROTHY PROVINE, 
JOANIE SOMERS and special guests THE KINGSTON 
TRIO. 


ANYONE CAN ENTER THE BIG BULOVA CONTEST—IT’S EASY 
AND IT’S FUN! All you have to do is to watch the Pat 
Boone-Bulova TV show (April 20, 8:30 PM-EST, 
ABC-TV*), then sit down and write a review of it, 
just as though you were a newspaper TY critic. Mail 
your review to Bulova (see Rule *1 for address). 
if —— the lucky first prize winner, you (and your 

or legal guardians——not more than 2) will 
- Z Friday night flight via jet to Los Angeles. 
You'll stay at the beautiful Beverly-Hilton Hotel, see 


famous Hollywood sights . . . and meet Pat Boone! 
Your return flight date is the following Sunday. 


Bulova not only pays expenses, but gives you an extra 
$100 cash for spending money! 

40 OTHER PRIZES! 20 Handsome BULOVA 3D PORT- 
ABLE STEREO PHONOGRAPHS, 20 Pat Boone rec- 
ord albums — five records each set. Don't delay — 
contest closes June 1, — 
GANG... YOU MAY ALL WIN 
ae bine 
newspaper for exact 


a your town. Check local 


a regular 
program 
Phonevision 
also wil not interfere with commercial! 
television broadcasts on the other chan- 
there is no coin box 
involved in this set-up and no service- 


charge is 


into 
the pay-TV channel. At the end of the 


month, the subscriber is to tear off the 
along 


first 


Hartford, 
the FCC stipulated that the experiment 


must be in operation within six months 
of the approval date (February 24, 
1961). By late August of this year, 
Phonevision expects to be offering about 
40 hours a week of subscription pro- 
grams. Like the Etobicoke system, Hart- 
ford will pay $1 for an 
average program, although some pro- 
grams might cost as much as $3.50 and 
offered for as little as a 


subscribers 


others will be 
quarter 

Is there really a need for pay-TV? 
Those in favor of pay-TV claim that 
the need exists because the amount of 
good programming on regular, comme: 
cial TV is infinitesimal. The three major 
they argue, fill most of thei: 
10,000 hours of program time 
situation comedies, and 
So many of today’s 
grams are so basically similar 
viewers frequently can’t tell one 


another 


“TYRANNY” OF SPONSORS? 


According to its supporters, pay-T\ 
emancipate television from the 
tyranny of the commercial.” Under to- 
day’s structure of TV programming, it 
sponsors who ultimately dec 
what programs will be aired. And, afte: 
ill, these sponsors are not primarily 

n the entertainment business 


networks, 
yearly 
with Westerns, 
pro 
that 
from 


quiz shows. 


a 
Will 
ide 


1S the 


terested 





RULES: 1. Reviews must be 250 words or longer. Entries 
must be postmarked no later than midnight, June 1, 


1961. Address: BOONE, Bulova Watch Company, Bulova 
Park, Flushing 70, N. Y. 

2. Judges will include: Mrs. Alice Thompson, Advertising 
Director, Helena Rubinstein, Inc., Professor Patrick D. 
Hazard, Radio-TV Consultant, Scholastic Magazi Their 
decisions shall be final. 

3. Entries become the property of the Bulova Watch 
Company, Inc. 

4. Winners will be notified by mail. In case of ties, 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. First prize weekend 
dates to be decided upon by, and be mutually agreeable 
to, Pat Boone and first prize winner, or winners. 

5. Submit as many entries as you like. However, each 
entry must be in a separate envelope. 

6. This contest is open to any resident of the conti 
United States, Hawaii, and Alaska, with the exceptian 
of the employees of the Bulova Watch Company, its 
advertising agencies, and their families. This contest? 
VOID where state or local laws prohibit or tax the same. 


BULOVA! 


@ 196! Bulova Watch Company, inc.. New Vork, Torente,Sienne, Milan 





| 





destroy 
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Their business is selling soap (or patent 
medicine, or whatever else a sponsor 
may be selling). Therefore, present-day 
TV is based on commercial rather than 
cultural standards. 

With pay-TV, some observers predict 
a “cultural renaissance” sweeping across 
our land. Viewers will be fed a steady 
diet of first-run movies, current Broad- 
way plays, ballet, opera, and certain 
major sports events that are blacked 
out” now on free TV (the black-out, ob- 
viously, is to encourage more people to 
attend these events in person rather 
than in spirit via TV). At the same 
time, say these observers, pay-TV would 
provide healthy competition for ad- 
sponsored television, stimulating it to 
raise its standards. Because no pay-TV 
service could hope to fill a whole day 
with attractive programs, there would 
still be plenty of room for news broad- 
casts, serials, Westerns, and children’s 
shows for which people would not want 
to pay. 

Tollvision, their argument continues, 
would also have a stimulating effect on 
other forms of entertainment—the thea- 
tre, the opera, and especially the movies. 
pay-TV would need all the 
films that long-somnolent Hollywood 
could produce, the movie companies 
are gleefully thinking in terms of mak- 
1,000 or more feature movies a 
instead of the 250 or so a year at 
present, 


“MONSTER” OF THE AIRWAVES? 


Taking a directly opposite position on 
the pay-TV question are those who 
view pay-TV as “the monster that will 
the freedom of the airwaves.” 
Officials of the established commercial 
networks say that they would never be 
able to compete for programs and tal- 
ent with the resources of a successful 
tollvision set-up. 

Let’s assume, as an example, that 
5,000,000 subscribers in a pay-TV sys- 
tem give $1 each to see a certain hour- 
long program. In just 60 little minutes, 
the total income to the pay-TV station 
is a fascinating $5,000,000. Against this 
type of easy-money competition, say the 
network officials, how could commercial 
TV hope to muster enough revenue 
from sponsors to hire anything but 
second- and third-rate talent? Eventu- 
ally, commercial TV will lose its public. 
And with its demise, the public would 
be forced to pay for all TV program- 
ming—including much it now sees free. 

The opponents of tollvision, further- 
more, belittle the assumption that cul- 
tural programs would receive greater 
attention from pay-TV promoters, The 
pay-TV stations will still pursue the 
largest audience. This would keep the 
TV programming with its familiar em- 
phasis on “popular offerings.” 

Network officials point out that some 


Because 


ing 
year, 
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of the leading talents and most highly 
rated programs—Conductor Leonard 
Bernstein and the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, N.B.C. opera produc- 
tions, “Playhouse 90,” to name but a 
few—have been, and are now being, 
presented on TV without tolls. All that 
is required is for the viewer to search 
them out, 

So if good TV “can be had for noth- 
ing,” why pay for it? Since the viewers 
have already invested money in a TV 
set, why should someone come along 
ind ask them to pay for the use of air- 
waves that are supposed to be owned 
by all the people? 

As Dr. Frank Stanton, president of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System des- 
cribed pay-TV, “It is a scheme to ren- 
der the TV owner blind and then rent 
him a seeing-eye dog at so much per 
mile . . . to restore to him, only very 
partially, what he had previously en- 
joyed as a natural right.” 


PUBLIC POLLS AND PAY-TV 


How does the public feel about pay- 
['V? In the past, the number of opinion 
polls that showed the public was in 
favor of pay-TV was almost matched 
by the number of polls which showed 
the public was against the system. That 
is why the FCC will be watching the 
Hartford experiment closely to get a 
more accurate indication of public re- 
iction to pay-TV. Before granting fur- 
ther approvals for pay-TV requests, the 
FCC will have to determine whether 
pay-TV actually offers the viewer any 
striking advantages, without crippling 
commercial television. 

At the present time, there is no con- 
crete evidence that viewers are willing 
to pay enough for tollvision to make a 
profit for its promoters. After more than 
a year of collecting coins, the promo- 
ters of the Etobicoke experiment have 
not yet released any figures on how 
well it has fared. The New York Times 
reported that “executives at other stu- 
dios [than Paramount] claim to have 
received information indicating that 
pay-TV returns at Etobicoke are not so 
large as some had expected.” 

But if this conclusion proves wrong, 
even the networks stand ready to join 
the tollvision movement. Said Robert 
W. Sarnoff, N.B.C. board chairman, “If 
the pay system develops, free television 
as we know it would face disintegra- 
tion, and we would have no alternative 
but to join the coin collectors of the 
future.” ; 

Television’s future—whether free or 
fee—will depend to a great extent on 
those taking part in experiments now 
going on in a Canadian suburb and 
in a medium-sized U. S. city. In a sense, 
they make up a cast of thousands for 
one of the most colossal TV dramas of 
all times. 


Our Canadian Cousins 
(Continued from page 14) 


Neither Montreal nor Toronto is 
the capital of Canada. The seat of 
government is Ottawa (pop. 250,- 
000 ). Like the United States, Canada 
is a democracy committed to indi- 
vidual freedom and universal suf- 
frage. But while the U. S. is a re- 
public, Canada is a constitutional 
monarchy. Queen Elizabeth II of 
Britain is also Queen of Canada, 
and portraits of the Royal Family 
are displayed in thousands of homes 
and shops. 

Although Canada has borrowed 
many traditions from Britain—the 
“mother country’—it has followed 
the U. S. pattern in other respects. 
For example, Canada is a¢ederation 
like the U. S. Instead of 50 states, 
it consists of 10 provinces—each with 
wide powers of self-government. 

The major industrial and mining 
provinces are Ontario and Quebec. 
They are heavily forested and honey- 
combed with lakes and rivers. South- 
ern Ontario is farm land, with fields 
of tobacco, potatoes, and vegetables, 
as well as large fruit orchards. 


To the east are the “Maritime 
Provinces,” where fishing and fores- 
try are important occupations. These 
provinces are Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island. 

West of Ontario are the “Prairie 
Provinces” of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, and Alberta, where most of 
Canada’s wheat is grown. Cattle 
ranches and annual rodeos give these 
areas a Wild West flavor. 

The snow-capped summits of the 
Canadian Rockies separate Alberta 
from British Columbia, the western- 
most province. British Columbia is 
a rugged, mountainous land that 
gets much of its income from salmon 
fishing. 

To the north are the Yukon and 
the Northwest Territories, which are 
governed directly from Ottawa. These 
territories are largely covered with 
tundra—barren, treeless plains. This 
is the Land of the Midnight Sun and 
the Eskimos (who are moving out 
of their igloos into oil-heated cab- 
ins ). In the Yukon, during the great 
Gold Rush, some of Canada’s most 
colorful legends were born (see “Bath 
Day at Whitehorse,” p. 14). 








SPRAY 
DEODORANT 


A man with Alopecia Universalis’ 





doesn’t need this deodorant 


He could use a woman’s roll-on with impunity. Mennen Spray was 
made for the man who wants a deodorant he knows wil! get through 
to the skin . . . where perspiration starts. 

Mennen Spray Deodorant does just that. It gets through to the 
skin. And it works. All day. More men use Mennen Spray than any 


other deodorant. Have you tried it yet? 


64¢ and $1.00 plus tax 


*Complete lack of body hair, including that of the scalp, legs, armpits, face, etc. 





Spring has sprung and fashions are 
flowering. Gorgeous garden prints splatter 
billowing dresses. In blouse circles... the 
handkerchief square motif is gayly making 
the rounds. Captured in silk—with rich, floral 
hues—these tops can be mated with slimmed 
solid pants that pick up the blouse color. 
An attractive duet for at-home cha cha 
sessions and parties. As for headline news: 
bonnetsful of flowers—tiny and tipped forward 
—will give you the lead in any fashion parade! 


To insure a real smooth victory—in flowery 
freshness, too, bathe in the luxury of fragrant 
Cashmere Bouquet Talc. After a wonderfully 
relaxing drenching in a warm tub, douse 
yourself with Cashmere Bouquet Talc from 
top to toe. You'll find it scents, smooths, clings 
more lovingly . . . more lastingly than costly 
cologne. Leaves your skin feeling silky-soft 
and flower-fresh . . . enveloped in a lasting 
veil of fragrance. 


Morning Glory! To keep 
your erarms fresh ’n sweet 
while you're deep in sleep .. . 
use Cashmere Bouquet Talc 
as a dry deodorant before going 
to bed. It acts as a blotter to 
& absorb excess moisture. Helps 
you waken fresh as a daisy! 


Try this Sweet Surprise; Every time you 
open your lingerie drawer, enjoy the sweet, 
——S- fragrance of Cashmere Bouquet 

‘alc (that you've cleverly sprinkled into little 
sachet bags). Keeps your girdles, bras, panties 
and what not—deliciously dainty! 


Inside Tip! Before stashing away your win- 
ter footgear ( slippers and storm boots) 
—treat them to a spring cleaning. Generously 
sprinkle Cashmere Bouquet 

alc-inside . . . let set .. . then gh 
wrap each pair in tissue paper “7S 
and store. light, airy, floral 
talc will refreshen them, sweet- 
scent them — for next winter’s 
trudging. & 


Ses You Son, % 


P.S. Palm Balm (Cashmere Bouquet Hand 
Lotion)! Wringing your hands because of 
rough, dry skin? Fret no more! Here's the 
score! Cashmere Bouquet Hand Lotion is a 
wonderful way to nourish your thirsty skin. 
It quickly penetrates to soften and silken 
with never a trace of stickiness. Leaves your 
hands handsomely holdable. 


| <A Guide to Building an LP Library 
| 
\> Hanson: Mosaics (Composer & His 
| Orchestra, Vol. 2) [Mercury MG50267] 
| Howard Hanson has long been in the 
| forefront of making new music more 
| accessible to the public—through radio 
and TV lectures, conducting annual fes- 
tivals of American music, and directing 
the famous Eastman School of Music. 
Now he’s combining, in a way, all of 
these through a series of recordings of 
his own works—in which more than half 
of each disc is given over to illustrated 
| program motes, Hanson’s comments are 
a bit more erudite than Bernstein would 
do, but are still fascinating. The Mosaics 
(of 1958) is an attractive, melodic work 
whose title, says Hanson, is meant to 
“the way mosaics seem to 
change color and even form as lights 
and shadows play upon the composi 
tion 


suggest 


> Bizet: Symphony in C; Lalo: Sym- 
phony in g [Capitol SG7237]. One of 
the last recordings made by Sir Thomas 
Beecham before his recent death, this is 
| not only a superb example of his con- 
| ducting vigor and musical command at 
82, but also of his adventurousness and 
independence in championing infre 
| quently-played “Romantic” works— 
works with as much merit as some of 
| today’s accepted “standards.” As played 
by France’s Orchestre National, these 
| are fitting testimonials to the Art of 
| Beecham. 


> Vaughan Williams: Greensleeves Fan- 
| tasia [Columbia MS6224]. Eugene Or- 
mandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
| bring magnificent tonal splendors. to 
| this popular work—as well as to Samuel 
| Barber's superb Adagio for Strings and 
Borodin’s Nocturne (from which the 
| popular song “And This Is My Beloved” 
| was taken). In the LP’s fourth work, 
Tchaikovsky’s Serenade for Strings, the 
| tone is superb, but why oh why has 
half the last movement been cut? Other- 
| wise, this is a splendid LP. 
> Tchaikovsky and Suk: Serenades for 
| Strings [Kapp 9054S]. As led here by 
Emanuel Vardi, the Tchaikovsky has 
| formidable competition in other record- 
ings by Solti, Munch, and even Orman- 
dy (above)—but many will prefer Vardi's 
smaller-scaled, “chamber” quality. With 
the Suk, Vardi has the field to himself— 
and proves that even at 18 (the Czech 
composer's age when he wrote this 
Serenade in 1892), Suk had much to 
offer 





> Puccini: Tosca (Highlights) [London 
OS25218]. London’s complete version 
of this popular masterpiece is presently 
the best sung (Tebaldi, London, Del 
Monaco) and best recorded version in 
the catalog. This LP offers major high- 
lights from that set. 
> Leontyne Price / RCA Victor LSC 2506] 
Six years ago Mississippi's Miss Price 
was winning cheers on Broadway in 
Porgy and Bess, but ” 
that was pale glory 
compared with the 
sensation she cre- 
ated a few months 
ago at her “Met” 
Opera debut—a de- 
but which paled 


even those of the § 
much - acclaimed : * ae 
Leontyne Price 


Farrell or Nilsson! 
In her first LP of 
opera arias (from Madame Butterfly 
Tosca, Aida, Trovatore, Turandot), she 
shows why critics are calling her the 
singer of the decade! For opera lovers 
this LP is a “must.” 

> Brahms: “Rain” Sonata [Decca 
DL710030]. Rain has inspired many 
songs and much moody music, but little 
of such lyric poetry as this sonata for 
violin and piano. It is played with broad 
feeling and beautiful tone by the young 
Japanese violinist, Toshiya Eto, On the 
reverse side, Mr. Eto also does well 
with Brahms’ dramatic Sonata No. 3. 


> Ray Charles, Genius+-Soul [Impulse 
A2]. Despite the pretentious title, this 
turns out to be one of the best pop 
LPs of the year. Charles, now 29, be 
longs to the unique few (Fitzgerald, 
Sinatra, Nat Cole, etc.) who can criss- 
cross the jazz/pop line naturally and 
successfully. The exciting arrangements 
here are by Quincy Jones and Ralph 
Burns (two of the best!), the band is 
basically the Basie group (yowie!). 
Only quibbles: Ray does just two vo- 
cals, and is not so effective with the 
organ as with a piano. 
>» The Soul of Jazz [Riverside 5S]. If 
you're looking for a “sampler” of some 
of today’s best jazzmen, this one offers 
tracks by the one and only Thelonious 
Monk, guitarist West Montgomery, 
pianist Bobby Timmons, the Mangione 
sextet [see Feb. 1 review], and others— 
plus the most impressive of the newer 
pianists, Bill Evans. 
> Stars of Jazz 1961 [Jazzland JLP- 
910018]. Here’s another fine “sampler” 
—this one in stereo. Except perhaps for 
Woody Herman, the names are not 
well known (certainly not stars), but 
there are some fine jazzmen here (Junior 
Mance, Harold Land, Blue Mitchell, 
Dexter Gordon, Walter Benton, etc.) 
turning out a variety of exciting tracks. 
—R. H. 
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> Ben and Adam: The Dudaim [lektra 
EKL196]. The recent intermixing of 
American popular music with folk songs 
has opened up eager new audiences 
for folk music in general. These two 
young lads offer here an unpretentious, 
infectious program of Scottish, French, 
Greek, Paraguayan, and Israeli songs 
that should win them many fans. 


> Frederick Fennell Conducts Gershwin 
[Mercury PPS2006]. In these days of 
over-gimmicked stereo arangements, it’s 
a pleasure to hear an album which puts 
its emphasis unabashedly on a quiet 
melodic line—and let’s face it, there are 
few composers who wrote such great 
melodies as Gershwin. The arrange- 
ments here are in the hands of Ray 
Wright (of New York’s Radio City Mu- 
sic Hall). There are a few cascading 
violin passages, and some other compro- 
mises with current “mood music” style, 
but Fennell keeps Gershwin the star. 


> The Musical World of Rodgers & 
Hammerstein [MGM E8817]. Next to 
Gershwin, Richard Rodgers would seem 
a safe bet as America’s most popular 
composer. Arranger-conductor Cyril Or- 
nadel has taken 16 songs from South 
Pacific, Carousel, Flower Drug Song, 
Oklahoma!, King and I, and Sound of 
Music for this bright, lush orchestral 
souvenir of some of the finest Broadway 
moments of the past 18 years. 


> Percussive Pineapples [Kapp Medal- 
lion MS7516). If the songs and sounds 
associated with our 50th state are your 
dish, you'll find Lani Royal's Diamond 
Head Band gives the Hawaiian War 
Chant, Little Grass Shack, Harbor 
Lights, and nine others a light-hearted 
stereo workout. 


> Bert Kaempfert Conducts [Cadence 
CLP3053]. U. S. interest in Germany's 
Kaempfert has swelled with his recent 
hit disc “Wonderland by Night.” So 
Cadence has delved into the files and 
brought out these 12 tracks, which were 
released in Germany as far back as five 
years ago. They're typical of German 
theatre and film music—which means 
plenty of “gemiitlich.” The lyrics are in 
German (no translations provided). 


> Happy Times! [Columbia CS8368]. 
The Mitch Miller Gang, which started 
this whole Sing Along revival, offer here 
LP No. 11! Only the most obstinate 
sourpuss could resist chiming in on the 
full-blooded, infectious arrangements of 
Side by Side, Collegiate, Wagon 
Wheels, etc. 
> Sing ’n Clap Along with Edmundo 
Ros [London PS226]. You can either 
sing-or-clap along with the Ros chorus 
or dance-along to these 12 show tunes 
played alternately in crisp cha cha or 
merengue tempo. 

—R. H. 





new Helene Curtis }indac 


helps end acne blemishes 
and embarrassment... fast! 


Hides pimples while it helps heal them... keeps acne a secret 'til it's gone! 


Keep acne your secret—yours 
alone, with Endac, developed es- 
pecially for teen-agers! Endac hides 

imples while it helps heal them, 
fous it’s skin-colored to blend 
perfectly with your skin. And 
Endac makes your skin feel so 
nice you /ike to “wear” it! 

In addition to working wonders 
for your appearance and morale, 
Endac works three ways to speed 
healing of blemishes and pimples: 
1. Endac dissolves pimple cap... 
penetrates beneath the surface of 
the blemish . . . clears clogged pores 


Handy purse-size 
medicatedacne- | 
stick $1 or tube 
88c...at ali drug | 
counters. ‘ 


Only $1. 


y/ 


of excess oils, dirt and make-up. 


2. Endac destroys acne-causing 
bacteria . . . helps prevent scar- 
ring and pitting. 


3. Endac antiseptically cleanses 
and dries up pimples quickly... 
relieves inflammation. 

Endac loosens blackheads so 
soap and water float them away. 
Endac leaves your skin smoother, 
finer-textured. And it’s so pleasant 
to use... odorless, greaseless and 
stainless. End your acne problems 
with Endac today. 
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™@., Say What 
/\Bo ' 
2 iy / You Please’ 


... and that’s what we mean! This letters 
column, a regular feature, is open to 
opinion on any subject and criticism of 
any kind, brickbats or orchids. We want 
to know what’s on your mind, Other 
readers do, too. Address “Say What You 
Please,” World W eek, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Hot Words on Cool Jazz 


Dear Editor 

Your record reviews should have a 
triple purpose: to inform, to entertain, 
and to act as a combatant to the force 
of commercialism which exploits bad 
music and bad taste in the minds of 
teen-agers—the force which leaves the 
average, accepting, conforming, un- 
analyzing high-schooler with an idea 
that music consists of the revolting 
snatches of clangorous sound which he 
catches between the commercials on 
radio 

The catalyst which brought into con- 
flict my appreciation of good music and 
my dislike for the rank absence of even 
an attempt at art in most modern music 
was a record review, entitled “Soulful 
Piano,” in your Words About Music 
column (Feb. 15 issue). 

It was obvious that the 
knows nothing of jazz, or he would not 
have made the remark he did in refer- 
ence to “cool” and “intellectual” jazz. 
As he probably does not know, the 
modern schools of jazz are as follows: 
Cool—Miles Davis, Gerry Mulligan; 
Bop—Dizzy Gillespie, Thelonious Monk; 
Progressive—Dave Brubeck; Funk—Hor- 
ace Silver; Ultra Modern—Ornette Col- 
man, Charles Mingus. 

Junior Mance [the subject of the 
Feb. 15 review] may some day become 
but as for now he is noth- 


reviewel! 


1 jazz great, 
ing 
If your reviewer would like 
his next column from a position of some 
intelligence backed by knowledge, | 
suggest that he should hear: (1) Miles 
Davis Quintet, Kind of Blue; (2) Miles 
with Gil Evans, Sketches of 
Gerry Mulligan, Concert Jazz 
Band. This is fine, cool, intellectual 
jazz, and I’m sure that if your reviewer 
would take time out to listen to them, 
that too. 
Jim Murray 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Editor’s Note: World Week's record 
reviewer, Roy Hemming, offers these 
comments in reply: 


A well-known jazzman once remarked 
that jazz is “a music as alive in the dis- 


to write 


Davis 
Spain; 


he would realize 


WORLD WEEK 


cussion as in the performance, in which 
words bring blood to the head almost 
as easily as the music sends a beat to 
the feet.” Although this reviewer is too 
young to have heard the early New 
Orleans or Chicago musicians, except 
on records, he broke into the “live” 
swing beats of both big bands and 
combos as a teen-ager; “dug” the early 
vitality of the bop of Parker and Gilles- 
pie, but not all its later excesses; 
cheered “cool jazz” a-borning with Stan 
Getz and Woody Herman, then its 
shifts toward the more meditative un- 
derstatements of Mulligan, then even 
some of its further shifts toward the 
contemplative, or so-called 
style (an abused label to 
take reasonable excep- 


recondite, 
“intellectual” 
which many 
tion ) 

But this reviewer sticks to his inter- 
pretive guns and insists that jazz turned 
a significant corner from the '50s to the 
60s; and that today’s “soul jazz” is an 
honest reaction from the more elusive 
“neo-classic” jazz to a music 
the public can respond to more quickly 
and warmly. The Junior Mance LP was 
reviewed in this light. 

Furthermore, at no point did our re- 
view call Mance “great”—instead, we 
quite simply stated that Mance’s “first 
appearance . is cause for rejoicing 
among those . . . who are looking for 
some uncluttered jazz pops with both 
heart and swing.” 

Also, many jazzmen might argue with 
reader Murray’s arbitrary classifications 
above, specifically of Monk and Davis. 
This reviewer believes such stratifica- 
tions (modern or other) serve no useful 
purpose for a music so full of lively 
cross-references and cross-developments 
as jazz. We may all have our personal 
preferences for one or another “style,” 
but so long as there’s a beat and an 
improvised line to develop spontaneous- 
ly, it’s jazz—hot or cool. 


“cool” or 


A Muzzle for the Movies? 
Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed very much 
“The Censors—and the Movies 
8 issue). 

In my recent spate of 
violent and indecent films on Amer- 
ica’s silver screen calls for some action. 
Admittedly, movie censorship raises se- 
rious constitutional questions which 
only the Supreme Court can answer. 
But something must be done now. 

I don’t think that either state cen- 
sorship boards or Hollywood's Produc- 
tion Code provide the most effective 
solutions. The real solution, I think, is 
self-censorship—by teen-agers as well 
as by mature adults. If they stay away 
from objectionable movies, Hollywood 
will stop making them. 

G. Granneman 
Ottumwa, Iowa 


your article, 


” (March 
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Show of the Week: This is the season 
for awards, beginning on Monday, 
April 17, with the annual “Oscar” pro- 
gram over ABC, Officially, this is called 
The Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences show, but most people 
just call it the Oscar show. Bob Hope 
will again be the MC. 


> Besides MCing the Oscar show, Bob 
Hope will have a show of his own over 
NBC on Wednesday, April 12. 

Also on Wednesday, CBS’ Armstrong 
Circle Theater will repeat its actual 
called “Engineer of Death: The Eich- 
mann Story.” Eichmann goes on trial 
on Wednesday in Israel. 


> On Thursday, April 13, ABC’s Silents 
Please will focus on Will Rogers, the 
legendary figure who was one of Ameri- 
ca’s finest comedians. The program will 
have excerpts from some of his silent 
film appearances. 


> The Bell Telephone Hour, over NBC 
on Friday, April 14, will have a musi- 
cal called “The Younger Generation.” 
It will feature some of the bright young 
talent in the fields of music and dance 
—singers Lauri Peters, Eileen Rodgers, 
Brian Davies, Ron Husmann, and 
Harve Presnell, all from Broadway 
shows; ballet stirs Patricia McBride 
and Edward Villella; the twin dancers, 
Jane and Ruth Earl; The Chad Mitch- 
ell Trio, folk singers; and Jaime Laredo, 
a 19-year-old violinist. 


> The television coverage of the major 
league baseball games begins this week- 
end on both CBS and NBC, 


> Sunday features two special programs 
—ABC’s look at the Eichmann trial and 
NBC’s White Paper series of documen- 
taries, this one a study of the modern 
hospital and its drawbacks. 

CBS’ The Twentieth Century this 
week concludes its two-part look at 
“Sweden: Trouble in Paradise.” ABC's 
Winston Churchill—The Valiant Years 
will show the D-Day invasion. 


> Tuesday, April 18, will see, finally, 
the presentation of NBC’s often-post- 
poned special, “Cry Vengeance!” It stars 
Ben Gazzara and Sal Mineo, in a story 
of bandits on Sicily. 

On the Garry Moore Show, over CBS 
on Tuesday, the chief guest star will be 
the very funny young comedian, Bob 
Newhart. 

—Dicx KLEINER 





Scholastic Art Show 


The 34th National High School Art Ex- 
hibition sponsored by Scholastic Magazines 
will be shown this year at the Chrysler 
Salon, Lexington Avenue and 42nd Street, 
New York City, from May 1 to 12 (week- 
days only). Admission is free. 

A 1960 medalist was Biruta Romanis, 
Overbrook H. S., Philadelphia, whose trans- 
parent water color is shown at right. This 
year’s show will include 450 award-winning 
pieces from high schoo] students throughout 
the United States. 
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There’s fun and pleasure on every 

foot of that country mile when MOTOR SCOOTER 

cover it with the Harl if you want a beaut of a 
scooter, here’s the model 
that outruns the field. See 
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FURST te he teens 
Of the Cham/uions 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BATS 


Civil War Centennial 


By Robert Rothschild, East Dougherty Jr. H. S., Albany, Ga. 


* Starred words refer to people, places, and events pertaining to the Civil War 





FAMOUS SLUGGER , F . d 
YEARBOOK ready 
soon at your 
dealers. Get your 
copy from him or 
send 10c direct to 
us (coin) to cover 
mailing, 





Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines, 
Each puzzle should be 
| built around one subject 
| which may be drawn 

from History, Art, ie 

ence, or any other field 
| of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 


























Send for 
your LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER PEN and 








PENCIL SET in 
attractive plastic 
gift box 60c 


LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER MINIATURE 
BAT (16” long) 50c each 


< > 
l cmb LSE 
é DEPT. SMB-}, LOUISVILLE 1, KY. 
Pen and Pencil Sets @ 60¢ each. 
—______ Miniature Bats @ 50¢ each 
Famous Slugger Yearbook @ !0¢ each 





Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 





When you play 
defense— 


Sat BILL GEORGE 


Defensive Captain of the 
Chicago Gears, Says: 


TIP NO. 1: Cover your own area first. 
Don’t leave it until you see the ball. 


TIP NO. 2: Watch the offensive guards. 
When they both pull out, they usually 
lead a sweep around end. 


TIP NO. 3: In tackling, get your head 
in front of the runner. Drive through 
him—with your shoulders, where you're 
best protected. Another thing about 
— In this game, you need a 

t-rate athletic supporter. To me, 
that means Bike. 


PAAAAAAAAIAAAADAI AAAI III 


In every major sport, you'll find a good 
supporter is essential. Bike supporters 
are designed with the aid of leading 
athletes and coaches. They support, 

rotect and last. That’s why more ath- 
fetes wear Bike than any other brand. 


Sold at ali i ie goods dealers 


vax KENDALL comrany 
BIKE SALES DIVISION 


| definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design 


| and statement by student 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., Box 506 











at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 





include puzzle design, 





with answers filled in, 





that the puzzle is ori: 
inal and his own weak. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Answers to this puzzle 
in nex? issue. 
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1. In 1861, Jefferson 
provisional president of the 
erate states. 


was elected 


Confed- 


. Commanding general of Union forces. 
. Commanding general of Confederate 


forces. 
2. Stop living. 
. Opposite of southwest (abbr.). 


8. Good to drink with lemon or cream. 


8. There are 5,280 of them in a mile 


(abbr.). 


This state ranks second in agricul- 


tural production (abbr.). 


20° Popular Confederate war song, now 


a national favorite, 

21, Doves bill and 
“Way down South in 1 the land 
cotton . 

24. Thick cushion of material. 

26. Hours after noon (abbr.). 

27. Battle of Bull __-. was _ fought 
1861, again in 1862. 


He alth resort with mineral springs. 
yell” was supposed to be 


battle cry of Confederate forces. 
U. S. troops burned arsenal at 
Harpers __—— in 1861 

Very small amount. 


Tiny _____, famous character in 


Dickens’ Christmas Carol. 


Famous poem by Rudyard Kipling 


Very small. 
. Some call their mothers this 
Large tank used for brewing 
. Jefferson Davis was a West 
graduate. 
___. Thumb, famous midget 
Not out. 
Protein food. 
To exist. 
Put on garments, 
. Distress signal. 
Abolitionist John 
Armory at Harpers re, 1859. 
Sherman’s famous “_ 


took place in 1864, 


se. sized U, 


in 


S. 


. to the Sea é 


Smith, unsuccessful Democratic 
candidate for President in election of 
1928. 


8. Short for veteran. 


That is (abbr.). 
“Look down, leok down that lone- 
(abbr.). 


some ear 


. Perfect for breathing. 


Neon (chemical abbr.). 
forces wore blue uniforms. 


. Largest state of the Confederacy. 
3. Smallest particles of an element. 


Mischievous sprite. 


. Extreme end of anything. 


Treason consists of giving “ 
and comfort” to the enemy. 


. Silly, conceited, overdressed person. 
8. Measure of length, about 18 inches. 


Month the Civil War started. 


a7. Confederate soldier’s nickname was 


i ee ee 
Trap formed by loops of cord. 


29. Put firmly in place. 
. Provide with weapons. 


War began with the shelling 
of | Fort Sumter, S. C. 


5. Determine weight. 


North African beast of burden. 


9. Enthusiastic admirer of a celebrity. 


Grief and misery. 

The Celts called this country Albion 

(abbr.). 

Unruly crowd, 

It means also. 

“Tea ______. Two,” popular song. 
Samuel A. Mudd was im- 

prisoned for treating John Wilkes 

Booth after Lincoln’s assassination. 


2. Oregon and Washington are part of 


the American (abbr.). 


3, Llamas are found on this continent 


(abbr.). 
First shot of Civil War was fired in 
this state (abbr.). 
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i" "Tops, don’t miss. iiGood. 
i Fair. “Save your money. 


Mii i“THE HOODLUM PRIEST 
(United Artists. Produced by Don Mur- 
ray and Walter Wood. Directed by 
Irvin Kershner.) 


This is not a big or glamorous movie, 
but it is big in ideas. It tells a fascinating 
story based.on the experiences of the 
Catholic priest who started Dismas 
House in St. Leuis. Don Murray turns 
in an excellent performance as the Rev. 
Charles Clark, S.]., who believes that 
convicts and ex-convicts must be treated 
as human beings and given a chance to 
rehabilitate themselves, Using skillful 
cinema techniques, the film shows that 
Father Clark has no easy time in his 
tireless efforts to help discouraged and 
anti-social men as they come out of 
prison. Some citizens believe he pampers 
the “hoods” and mingles too much with 
criminals; their point of view is repre- 
sented in the film by a reporter, a rather 
nasty character who insists ex-cons 
should be treated as outcasts. Then 
igain, Father Clark often has trouble 
with the hoods themselves, particularly 
young Billy Jackson (very well played 
by good-looking newcomer Keir Dullea). 

The Hoodlum Priest, which takes a 
strong stand against capital punishment, 
is no film for the faint-hearted. It shows 
in detail Billy’s execution in the gas 
chamber; and its final scenes show one 
of Billy’s friends going berserk and 
wrecking furnishings in a room at Dis- 
mas House. Helped by a civic-minded 
criminal lawyer (Larry Gates), Father 
Clark has just organized Dismas House 
(named after the good thief who died 
on the cross next to Christ) when these 
dire events take place. But the film is 
full of compassion, and it should appeal 
to all those who believe in man’s basic 
rights and in his ability to change for 
the bettér. The records in St. Louis have 
already borne out the film’s final words: 
“Out of this despair, a new hope was 
born in Dismas House.” 


M WINGS OF CHANCE (Universal. Pro- 
duced by Larry Matanski. Directed by 
Edward Dew.) 


The stunning Canadian scenery in 
Eastman Color in this film is better than 
its plot about a couple of pilots (Jim 
Brown and Richard Tretter) who are 
partners in a flying business and in love 
with the same girl (Frances Rafferty). 
When he discovers Jim is visiting 
Frances at the Jasper Park Lodge, Rich- 





ard lands his plane on the lake there in 
violation of air regulations and is ar- 
rested by an alert Mounty. So Jim has 
to make a scheduled flight. His plane 
crashes in the mountainous bush coun- 
try. Months pass, and while the Royal 
Canadian Air Force continues the 
search, Jim learns to fend for himself 
in the wilderness. Some of this is rather 
interesting—though unbelievable, espe- 
cially Jim’s back-to-nature routine and 
his ingenious method for signaling his 
rescuers. Neither acting nor story will 
win your applause—but the scenery is 
awfully pretty. 

-Prutie T. HARTUNG 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drame—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 


vvvOne Hundred and One Dalma- 
tians (A); Three Worlds of Gulliver (D); 
Sundowners (D); Alamo (D); Swiss Fam- 
ily Robinson (D). 


“‘'“1"1“Gold of the Seven Saints (W); Cim- 


arron (D); Hand in Hand (D); General 
Della Rovere (D); Flaming Star (W); 
Exodus (D); Magnificent Seven (D); 
Wackiest Ship in the Army (C). 
#iGorgo (D); Cinderfella (C); Wizard 
of Baghdad; (C); Seven Ways from Sun- 
down (W). 

White Warrior (D); Key Witness (D); 
All the Fine Young Cannibals (D). 





Look! No Blemishes Now! 


Noxzema 24-hour beauty care works so fast! Read why it actually 
does more for surface” blemishes than so-called blemish cover-ups! 


Wouldn't you love to see a blemish-free 
skin in your mirror? Then Noxzema is 
for you. Not just a cleanser, not a day- 
time cover-up, not just a nighttime blem- 
ish cream, greaseless Noxzema gives 
24-hour beauty care. Here’s all you do: 
1. Morning and night, wash your face 
with Noxzema! It cleans thoroughly, 
like soap—without that dry, tight feeling 
y—and medicates while it cleans. 
2. Smooth Noxzema on under pow- 
der! Not a caky cover-up, it medicates 
blemishes invisibly, guards against blem- 


ishes all day—without peeling or flaking. 
3. Wear Noxzema to bed! Put a little 
extra on stubborn blemishes! Five me- 
dicinal ingredients help heal blemishes 
fast. And greaseless Noxzema won't 
stain your pillow. 

Only Noxzema Skin 

Cream does so much. 

Use it every day! You'll 

see results so fast... 

see why it’s a favorite 

with teenagers. Get a 

jar of Noxzema today! 





COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, Schoo! and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be an- 
swered here. Sorry, no answers by 
personal letter. 


our high 


Q. Several students at 
becoming 


school are interested in 
beauticians. What opportunities are 
there in this work? Where can we get 
more information?—M. C., LaCenter, 
Wash. 

A. Beauticians are 
personal service concerned with the 
care of the hair (cutting, washing, 
waving, styling, and dyeing) and in the 
treatment of the skin (application of 


involved in a 


lotions, creams, packs, and cosmetics). 
Personal cleanliness, neat and attrac- 
tive appearance, finger dexterity, and 
good health are essential qualities. 
Training is available in some vocational 
high schools and in private beauty 
schools. Employment as an operator is 
available in beauty and barber shops. 
Advancement is generally through the 
development of expertness in a specialty 
such as hair cutting, styling or waving, 
to managerial responsibility or even the 
ownership of one’s own shop. For 
further information, write the National 
Association of Cosmetology Schools, 
3839 White Plains Road, New York 67, 
N. Y. 


Q. I should like to become an archi- 
tect. What subjects should I take in 
high schoolP—J. F., Houston, Texas; 
Where can I get further information? 
-K. B., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A: Architects plan and supervise the 
construction of buildings and other 
structures. The aim is to design struc- 
tures that are safe, useful, and pleas- 
ing to the eye. Architecture requires a 
combination of artistic ability and 
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These offer lient courses in 
various fields. Be sure to write them for 
free catalogues. And when you do, please 
mention the name of this magazine. 








SCIENCE & LAB 











Gecome a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN mowrns 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 
MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 





ENGINEERING 











Write for your copy! 


This interesting pee & ives you 
facts about ae ¢ Seonaliven 
MSOE’s Applies >a Engineering 
programs. ls you about degrees you can 
earn, the Schogl’s facilities, scholarships, 
financial aids, and Pre-techno! Program 
Write toda giving course interest and 
age. No obligation. . SS-412, 1025 North 
Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 








BEAUTY CULTURE 











spacious School. C 
proved for Veterans. Founded 1919. Write for catalog 7 


FRANKLIN rae OF SCIENCE & ARTS 
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Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 


HIGH 
INCOME 


Professional Beauticians 
in great id aaarpuliiee: 
Beauty Culture offers you more 
tunities for personal and financial inde- 
pendence than almost any other profession 
For Facts on a Beauty Culture coreer, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
tw Dept. 4-S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y. aud 
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MUSIC 
Sherwood Music School 7"2,'e 5 se 


reer. Two- and three-year certificate courses and four-year 
degree courses. Faculty of distinguished musicians. Member 
ee neaggenage © Mus. State ae Coed. Well-equipped 
lakefront. Dormitory for women. Founded 


building on ’ 
1895. eR 1016 S$. Michigan Ave., Chieage &, tii, 








Is College Necessary? 


A recent Urbana Junior College Newsletter 
discusses this question. Send for your copy and 
request that your name be ided to the mailing 
issues. My a. Newsletter 


—Urbana Junior Co , Urbana, O 


Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 








scientific knowledge, particularly mathe- 
matics and physics. Most schools of 
architecture admit qualified high school 
graduates, but some require one or two 
years of pre-professional education in 
a college or university. In high school, 
take the academic college preparatory 
program with special emphasis on 
mathematics and training in freehand 
drawing and drafting. For further infor- 
mation write to the American Institute 
of Architects, 1775 New York Avenue 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Q. I am planning a career in journal- 
What preparation is needed?— 

Where can I get 
W., Brooklyn, 


ism. 
T., Cedarhurst, N. Y.; 
further information?—F. 
N. Y. 

A. A good journalist reads widely 
and has a strong imaginative writing 
ability. One should be alert, be inter- 
ested in all aspects of life, have a good 
memory, and be able to stick with a 
story until all the facts are in. Although 
talented writers with little academic 
training beyond high school can become 
reporters, an increasing number of 
newspapers require applicants to have 
a college education. 

Why not try for the school news- 
paper or a summer job with your local 
newspaper? Even if it isn’t a reporting 
job, it will help you become familiar 
with the business of producing a news- 
paper. For further infermation, write 
to the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, 370 Lexington Avenue, 
N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


QO. I am very interested in becoming 
a veterinarian. What are the require- 
ments?—D. T., Buena Park, California; 
What courses should I take in high 
school?—B. D., Lowell, Mass.; What 
opportunities are there for women?— 
E. D., Salem, Mass. 


A. Veterinarians (Doctors of Veterin- 
ary Medicine) are mainly responsible 
for the health and care of animals, All 
states require a license to practice. 
Training and study are available in 
seventeen veterinary colleges in the 
U. S. Reqpirements for admission in- 
clude a good scholastic record in high 
school (take the academic diploma); 
pre-veterinary training in college 
(about one half of students selected 
have completed the bachelor’s degree 
in college); farm background, good 
health, and a love of animals. Oppor- 
tunities for women are limited, as most 
veterinary colleges are reluctant to en- 
roll them. The veterinary colleges pre- 
fer applicants who will practice on 
large animals in rural areas as against 
those who plan to practice on pets in 
urban centers. Additional information 
may be obtained from the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, 600 So. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, II. 
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Lower Deck Driver 


Crossing the Atlantic a while back; 
we chanced to be within earshot of a 
couple of gentlemen standing at the 
ship’s rail. They were carrying on a 
desultory conversation as they gazed 
across the limitless expanse of water. 
Suddenly one of them straightened, 
glared intently at the waves directly in 
front of him, and then turned with a 
puzzled expression to his companion. 

“I hope the Captain knows what he’s 
doing,” he said in a worried tone. “I'm 
sure this isn’t the same way we came 


before.” 
Quote 


Missing Husband 


“For months,” said the bridge-loving 
clubwoman, 
my husband spent his evenings.” 

“And then what happened?” breath- 
lessly asked her friend, 

“Well,” she said, “one evening I 


went home and there he was.” 
The Balance Sheet 


Useful Talent 


An aspiring vocalist had just com- 
pleted a lesson. 

“Professor,” she asked, “do you think 
| will ever be able to do anything with 
my voice?” 

“Well,” replied her instructor, “it 


might come in handy in case of fire.” 
Wall Street Journal 


Sad Ending 


Then there’s the sad case of a Lon- 
doner who was recently fined $14 for 
leaving a pile of rubbish in the street. 
Turned out to be his old car which had 


begun to rot and fall apart. 
Quote 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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Israel recently released 13 unusual 
and colorful stamps depicting the signs 
of the zodiac. Twelve of the stamps are 
devoted to the 12 individual zodiac 
signs. On the thirteenth stamp (shown 
above) all the signs are arranged to- 
gether in a design resembling the face 
of a clock, 

The z6diac is an imaginary belt or 
band in the heavens. This band includes 
the paths of the moon and the nine 
planets of our solar system. Men of 
ancient times carefully observed the 
pattern of stars at night and the sun’s 
dayiime path. These men saw, at cer- 
tain times of the year, that the sun was 
near the position’ of certain constella- 
tions. For instance, in early spring the 
sun seemed to be near the place where 
the constellation Aries was seen in the 


, night sky. About a month later, the 


sun seemed to have moved to the con- 
stellation Taurus, and so on around the 
calendar. 

The star gazers named parts of the 
sky after each of 12 constellations 
through which the sun seemed to pass 
during the year. Each of these zones 
was called a “sign of the zodiac.” The 
word zodiac means “circle of animals” 
in Greek. 

The zodiac signs have Latin names. 
These names, and their meanings are: 
Aries, the Ram; Taurus, the Bull; 
Gemini, the Twins; Cancer, the Crab; 
Leo, the Lion; Virgo, the Virgin; Libra, 
the Balance Scales; Scorpio, the Scor- 
pion; Sagittarius, the Archer; Capricorn, 
the Goat; Aquarius, the Water Carrier; 
Pisces, the Fishes. 

Pictured below are three zodiac 
stamps: Cancer, Leo, and Pisces. 

—M. RONAN 


SUN MAID 
RAISINS 


Ask Mom to get the SUN-MAID 6 Pack 

—six pocket packages for between- 

meal snacks that are good for youl 
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Read This First 





: contains over 

A genuine foreign postage stamps 
from more than 30 strange coun- 

tries in far-way Asia, Eur 
Africa, South Seas, etc.! Un- 
picked, unsorted — just as re- 
ceived from foreign natives, 
banks, missionaries, Nobody 
knows what's inside! A Big 
Bag of fun for 
everyone! 
Money 
back if not 
delighted. 


only $400 


pes 








ROCKETS, OLYMPICS 
U.N. STAMPS- sil 
Giant Stamp Collection poy hy 
rocket sets, Satellites, D. 
Shoot tevete, Cpl. UN Set, a Latent Ole 


Peratuat Gera from Togo, Mongo! 
Romania, etc. to. "Plus 


Stamp Dietionary & approvals. 
hing 10¢! 








MPEX 
White Plains, N. Y. 
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STAMP JUNGLE 
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CROWN STAMP CO., VIRGIL 312, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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Gay Head 


Q. I've been going out with a boy 
who doesn't seem to know what side of 
the sidewalk he should walk on when 
he’s with me. Also he doesn’t know 
when to open a door for me. How 
could I politely point these things out 
to him? 


A. Do you know how the custom of 
“boy on the outside, girl on the inside” 
began? In Elizabethan England the 
second stories of houses projected into 
the street. The method of garbage dis- 
posal at that time was to throw it out 
a second story window. You could be 
safe from these “missiles” only by walk- 
ing close to the buildings. Today it is 
still chivalrous for a man to walk on 
the outside, although there’s no longer: 
a risk of being hit by an unguided mis 
sile. 

Perhaps you could tell Jack this 
story. Then if you joke about it, he 
might remember to stay on the outside 
If this has become such a major 
in your mind that you can’t talk about 
it lightly, you might simply move to the 
inside yourself without saying any 
thing at all. Jack would probably catch 
on quickly. 

The door problem also might be 


issue 


handled without saying anything. Be 
sure you don’t approach a door like a 
clipper ship under full sail. Give Jack 
the chance to open the door by walk- 
ing up to it slowly and standing a little 
side. Very often boys seem to lack 
manners when’ actually it’s just that 
they aren't given enough time to use 
them. But since yoy and Jack have 
formed the habit of not observing these 
customs, you may have to make a spe- 
cial point of it the first time. Try saying 
something like, “I have my best man- 
ners out tonight and I'm going to wait 
for you to open the door.” By, making 
it sound as if you're the one who's been 
wrong all along, you may save Jack 
embarrassment. If you do that, 
own manners will be above re- 


trom 
voul 


proat h 


Q. I used to be quite popular and 
made good grades. Now that I've 
started “going steady,” I’m failing and 
don’t have many friends. How can I 
continue “going steady” and keep up 
on everything else, too? 


4. Perhaps you're “going steady” too 
much of the time. Since Paul gave you 


his class ring, how has your schedule 


WORLD WEEK 


changed? How much time do you 
spend studying now? How much time 
do you spend with your friends? How 
does that balance against the time you 
spend seeing Paul or talking to him on 
the phone? 

More important, is “going steady” so 
intriguing that you can’t concentrate 
on other things in the time that you 
do have for them? Suppose you were 
in charge of a railroad station that had 
only one track. You’d have to schedule 
all the trains that had to go through 
each day and then make special ar- 
rangements for the weekends. If you 
pretend that you have a _ one-track 
mind, this is just the problem you 
have to sdlve. 

Studying time should be an express 
train—no stops or interruptions. Find 
several hours each day for concentra- 
tion. Set a time limit for each assign- 
ment and then try to get it done in that 
time. You may work harder and faster 
to meet your deadline and that often 
means learning better. 

Your schedule won't work unless 
your chief cohort, Paul, knows about it. 
He can cooperate by not calling while 
you're studying. Then you can plan 
date nights so that they won't interfere 
with studying, either. 

Some time must also be set aside 
for friends. A steady can’t replace them, 
but one quick way to lose them is to 
let them think that he has. Do you 
have opportunities to be with them 
during school lunch periods? After 
school? Do you and Paul go along with 
the crowd on some of your dates? 

Only if you're a good engineer and 
railroad all your interests into a work- 
able schedule, can you do everything 
at once 





How Would 
You Solve ft’? 


His—Story 


“NOT MANY SEATS LEFT!” Adel 
whispered to Pat as they walked down 
the aisle of the movie hous: 

“I think I see room for two in this 
row, Pat whispered back. As they 
took their places, a documentary filn 
about the history of the United States 
Congress was in progress on the screen 
The commentator was introducing a 
well-known Senator. 

Adele couldn't make out 
what the Senator was talking about be- 
cause the people in the row just ahead 


exactly 


of he 
movie 

“I couldn't believe 
said. “What do they think they 
doing?’ 

“I gather that they don't approve of 
the Senator's politics,” Pat explained; 
but it meant to be a joke, I'm 
sure ‘ 

Some joke,” Adele exclaimed. “Any- 
how, the Senator wasn't talking about 
politics. He was discussing the history 
of the United States Government. In 
some countries you could be put in jail 
for hissing at something like that.” 

“But in America we have freedom of 
speech,” Pat replied, “and they were 
just making use of their’ right to express 


their feelings.” 
oO * o 


were hissing. As soon as the 
was over she turned to Pat 

my ears she 
were 


was 


1. Would you side with Adele or 
Pat in judging these people? Is it all 
right to hiss in the movies if you want 
to? Is it being rude to other people? 
Was the movie house performing a 


public service by showing the docu- 
mentary film? Did the people who were 
hissing appreciate it? Do you think 
the hissing was funny? Were these 
people confusing the issue at hand? 
Were they hissing at ideas they didn't 
agree with orewere they hissing at their 
own government and one of its leaders? 
Can you oppose a person’s belief and 
still respect the person? 

2. Is it ever all right to hiss at public 
figures? Is it a good way to express 
your disapproval? What would happen 
if we all started hissing every time we 
didn’t like someone? Can you think of 
better ways to show your disapproval? 
What are they? What should you do 
if you don’t agree with a person’s ideas? 
In what ways can you express your own 
views? 

3. What does freedom of speech 
mean? Why is it important in a democ- 
racy? Can it be misused? Do you think 
the people who were hissing misused 
it? Why or why not? 








For Now and Forever... 
Love's Most Perfect Symbol 


Just you two...dreaming of the wonderful future 
you will spend with each other. And wisely you chose 
a brilliant Keepsake Diamond Ring . . . which for seven 
decades has symbolized the “foreverness” that lovers 
feel for each other. Here's why. 


Only a perfect diamond can reflect full bril- 
liance and beauty. This is a rare gem of flaw- 
less clarity, fine gem color and meticulous 
modern cut...found always in the center 
diamond of every Keepsake engagement ring. 


The Keepsake Certificate, signed by your 
jeweler, gives written proof of perfect quality. 
It also gives protection against loss of dia- 
monds, plus trade-in privilege toward a larger 
Keepsake Diamond Ring. 


Caution: Only an authorized Keepsake 
Jeweler (listed in the yellow pages) can offer 
you the guaranteed protection of Keepsake 
Diamond Rings. Choose from many lovely 
Keepsake styles, each with the name “Keep- 
sake” in the ring and on the tag. 

> 





KEEPSAKE DIAMOND RINGS, SYRACUSE 2, N.Y ' Se 46! 
Please send new |6-pg. booklet on planning engeg and weddings, 
with advice on wedding attire, etc.; and booklet on ring selection. 
Also include name of nearest Keepsoke Jeweler ond offer of beautiful 
“Bride's Keepsake Book” ($5 value for $!.50). | enclose 10c. 











‘we doshas Ring em Ma 
, include Federal tax. Rings 











Tune in“ The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet’’on ABC-TV each week. 
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Enjoy that REFRESHING NEW FEELING 
you get from Coke! Put zing in your busy day and — 
more zest in your meals with ice-cold Coca-Cola at 


your favorite fountain. Coca-Cola refreshes you best! 
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Headlines Can’t Tell the Full Story... 





... BUT WEEK AFTER WEEK 
’ ... WORLD WEEK DOES 
| World Week 


ae Ms 





Castroism in Latin America . . . conflict in Africa... new 
Soviet moves in the United Nations: Your students can find the 
facts in any newspaper—but not their underlying significance. 


That is why thousands of teachers now turn to WorLD 
WEEK, a new type of current affairs magazine for the American 
classroom. 

Only Wortp WEEK offers weekly World Affairs Units on 
today’s key world regions and countries. Each Unit (a minimum 
of seven pages) reviews the current political situation in histor- 
ical perspective . . . relates it to such basic factors as geography, 
economics, cultural heritage . . . brings alive the people of other 
lands, their way of life, their national leaders . . . and presents 
the problems they face today and possible solutions for to- 
morrow. Colorfully written, illustrated with photos and maps, 
each Unit captures the excitement of events that are changing 
our world. 


Other exclusive features include a weekly news summary 
that tells not only what has happened, but why; Reporters’ 
Roundtable, a symposium by top journalists on major world 
issues; plus informative articles on controversial national issues, 
and penetrating profiles of people in the news. 














WORLD AFFAIRS UNITS... 
... Wherever history is made in 1961-1962 


BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN: Close-up of Soviet 
Russia and its East European empire . . . its unchanging 
ideology and, hanging economic problems . . . the 
Khrushchev strategy for “peaceful coexistence.” 


AWAKENING AFRICA: Vital information, not yet avail- 
able in textbooks, on the Continent’s newly-indepen- 
dent nations . . . their unfamiliar leaders . . . their emerg- 
ing role on the international scene. 


RED STAR OVER ASIA: The challenge of Communist 
China . . . progress report on India, a democracy in 
difficulty . . . selected studies of freedom’s friends—and 
foes—in the Far East. 


OUR EUROPEAN ALLIES: Key members of the Atlantic 
Community . . . their relations with the U.S. . . . the 
movement towards European economic unity. 


SOUTH OF THE BORDER: The special problems—polit- 
ical and economic—faced by our sister republics; cur- 
rent plans for greater hemispheric cooperation. 


MID-EAST POWDER KEG: Reports on this key area in 
the East-West struggle . . . divisions among the Arab 
states . . . the cross-currents of Arab nationalism. 
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COMING IN OCTOBER: U.S. and World Affairs Annual... 
a big special issue, packed with vital reference data, back- 
ground, summaries, maps and charts ... an indispensable 
study aid, useful throughout the school year . . . adds meaning 
and perspective to each week’s news. 








IDEA 


WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW: Three pages of up-to-the-minute 
reports on national and world events, presented with the neces- 
sary background material for students to evaluate and under- 


stand the news. 


REPORTERS’ ROUNDTABLE: Far-ranging, frank discussions 
of major world issues by eminent journalists from the Americas, 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. The views expressed—sometimes con- 
troversial, always stimulating—make ideal material for class- 
room discussion. 


NEWSMAKERS: Colorful biographies of the men and women 


who are shaping our world 


HUMAN INTEREST IN THE NEWS: The lighter side of current 
events. Sidelights on political developments at home and abroad 
... humorous features of interest to teen-agers . . . human inter- 
est photos, and a thought-provoking “Endquote.” 


SCIENCE IN THE NEWS: The latest developments in the Space 


Age with special emphasis on their relation to social studies. 





World Photo 


Wide 


DATELINE: 
U.S.A. 


AMERICAN ISSUES: Provocative discussion of vital questions 
facing the nation today. This regular series, presenting contrast- 
ing views on significant topics, will stimulate student debate 
and independent thinking. 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS: Absorbing short biographies of 
the famous men and women elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans. This weekly feature provides a panorama of 
American history seen through the lives of outstanding person- 
alities in politics, the arts, science, and business. WorLp WEEK 
readers are encouraged to enter our “Hall of Fame Contest” and 
present their own candidates for election to the Hall of Fame. 


GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK: A weekly series on teen-agers 
throughout America who are currently engaged in outstanding 
community projects. The series demonstrates principles of good 
citizenship in action and encourages young Americans to take 
a greater interest in civic and school affairs. 


IN PREPARATION: A Wonvp Weex Special Issue—Our 
Government at Work . . . Congress, the Executive, the 
Courts . . . a comprehensive study of our Federal Govern- 
ment, its policies and practices today . . . helps to bridge the 
gap between current news and textbooks. 





COLLEGE AND CAREER GUIDANCE: A weekly column that 
provides complete information on college entrance require- 
ments, scholarships, study programs, as well as the latest news 
on career opportunities and job qualifications . . . 


ASK GAY HEAD: Forthright answers to teen-age questions on 
social life. 

HOW WOULD YOU SOLVE IT? Problems in ethics faced by 
every teen-ager. Wortp Week readers are invited to submit 
solutions. A $5 award is made for each solution published. 


HERE’S LOOKING AT YOU: Helpful hints on good grooming 
that even the boys will enjoy reading. 


SAY WHAT YOU PLEASE! A letters-to-the-editor column open 
to student opinions on any subject. 


ALSO .. . regular features on sports, hobbies, movies, records 
... plus a comprehensive TV and radio guide. 


SPECIAL ISSUE IN FEBRUARY: Your Career-—a concise, prac- 
tical guidebook to future education and career planning . . . in- 
cludes latest. guidance information, lists of free career pam- 
phlets and scholarships available to students, and a special 
section on job opportunities in the Space Age. 





» TEACHING 
AIDS 


TEACHER EDITION 


Scholastic Teacher is the special Teacher Edition of 
Wor.p WEEK, sent free with ten or more subscriptions. 
Features include an expert round-up of education news 
.-- lesson plans . . . teacher's TV-radio guide. 


WORLD NEWS MAP 


Up-to-the-minute, full-color wall map, designed ex- 
pressly for Scholastic subscribers by C. S. Hammond 
& Company. Regularly priced at 50¢, the map is avail- 
able to subscribers for just 10¢, after placing an order 
for ten or more student subscriptions. 





ORDER 
WORLD WEEK 
TODAY! 


Avoid the inconvenience of a last-minute rush in September. Fill out 
and mail the attached card now, indicating the number of students 
you expect next fall. You may revise the quantity after delivery of 
first copies—and you won't be billed until your final order is taken. 


Worn Weex is published weekly during the school year (30 issues) . 
Subscriptions: Five or more copies to the same address — 65¢ per 
semester, $1.30 per year. Fewer than five copies sold on annual basis 


only, $1.50 each. 


SKILLS WORKBOOK 
No. 1 for grades 6, 7, 8, 9... No. 2 for grades 10, 11, 12. 
These easy-to-read, 48-page handbooks help train students to 
use library resources, read maps and charts, take notes, write 
reports and term papers. 
MEETING THE TEST 

Now in workbook form, a special series of articles on stand- 
ardized tests, prepared in cooperation with the Educational 
Testing Service. Vital information about College Boards, apti- 
tude tests, scholarship qualifying tests, etc. . . . their purposes, 
what they measure, what they mean. 


SPECIA PRICE FOR SUBSCRIBERS 
Regularly priced at 35¢ each, these valuable workbooks are 
available to subscribers at just 10¢, after a final order has been 


entered . . . each in a quantity up to the number of semester 
subscriptions, or twice the number of school-year subscriptions. 


WORLD WEEK /33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y, 





* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* Canada 
% AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


IN THIS ISSUE 

1. News in Review: See World 
News in Review, pp. 8-10, and News- 
makers, p. 7 
2. Civics: Good Citizens at Work, 
p. 20; also, see World News in Re- 
view, pp. 8-10 

3. World Geography: Unit on Can- 
ada, pp. 11-17; also, see World News 
in Review, pp. 8-10, and Newsmakers, 
p. i. 

$1. World History: Unit on Canada, 
especially pp. 15-17; World News in 
Review, pp. 8-10; also, Newsmakers, 
ae i 

5. American Issues: Fee TV vs. 
Free TV, pp. 28-29. 

6. Guidance: College and Career, 
p. 40; Ask Gay Head and How Would 
You Solve It?, both on p. 42. 

7. Testing Materials: A workbook 
page for the Unit on Canada, p. 30; 
also, see the questions in this Teach- 
ing Guide. 

8. General Interest: Our Nation’s 
Immortals (John Greenleaf Whittier) , 
p, 24; regular back-page features, in- 
cluding sports, TV-Radio news, film 
reviews, crossword puzzle, etc., begin- 
ning on p. 26. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 


One of our Newsmakers this week 
is Mrs. Marietta P. Tree, the United 
States delegate to the United Nations’ 
Human Rights Commission. The other 
Newsmaker is Morocco’s young king, 
Hassan II. 


Things to Do 
Are your students familiar with the 
important work being done by the 


U.N. Commission on Human Rights? 
Assign some of your more advanced 
students to read up on the Commis- 
sion and report back to the class. 


UNIT: CANADA (pp. 11-17) 


Key Ideas to Stress 

1. Canada, our good neighbor to 
the north, is the second largest coun- 
try in the world in area. However, it 
has only about 18,000,000 people. 
About half the population is of Brit- 
ish ancestry, 30 per cent is of French 
descent, and the rest have their 
origins in other countries. Canadians 
have a high standard of living, and 
their way of life is almost like our 
own. Most of them live within a hun- 
dred miles of the U. S. border, drawn 
there by the temperate climate and 
by commercial opportunities. Canada 
is fabulously rich in natural resources. 
It is well-supplied with nickel, urani- 
um, asbestos, oil, gold, and other 
minerals. Its vast forests make it the 
leading producer of newsprint and 
other wood products. It is the world’s 
second largest wheat grower, and it 
has a huge fishing industry. Finally, 
it is rich in scenery and recreational 
opportunities. In addition to its 10 
provinces—similar to our states—Can- 
ada has two northern territories cov- 
ering vast stretches of Arctic waste- 
land. 

2. Although Canada had been “dis- 
covered” by Viking sailors nearly a 
thousand years ago, actual settlement 
did not begin until the 16th century. 
French explorers established the col- 
ony of “New France,” which became 
Europe’s chief source of furs. Canada 
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WHAT’S AHEAD? 


April 19, 1961 
Unit: Our Southern Neighbors— 
1. Mexico. 
April 26, 1961 
Unit: Our Southern Neighbors 
2. Brazil. 








passed into British hands in 1763, at 
the close of the Seven Years’ War. 
It was ruled as several separate col- 
onies until 1867, when the British 
North America Act created the “Do- 
minion of Canada.” By the Statute of 
Westminster in 1931, Britain recog- 
nized Canada’s complete independ- 
ence. Canada still pays allegiance to 
Britain’s monarch as its official head 
of state. However, the real political 
power is held by Canada’s two-house 
Federal Parliament and by the Prime 
Minister named by the House of Com- 
mons. Canada is a democracy with 
universal suffrage. 

3. In recent years, Canadians have 
complained that their country is a 
virtual colony of the United States, 
economically. U.S. investors now own 
most of Canada’s mining and manu- 
facturing industries, and some Cana- 
dians fear that the American compa- 
nies are able to exert too great a con- 
trol over Canadian affairs. Several 
recent government actions were de- 
signed to achieve Canada’s economic 
independence. “Pro-Canadianism” and 
the severe recession from which Can- 
ada has been suffering are expected 
to be major issues in the next general 
election, which may be called in 
1962. Prime Minister John G. Diefen- 
baker and his Conservative party will 
defend their record against the oppo 
sition Liberal party. Despite Canada’s 
occasional disagreements with the 
U. S., it remains our close friend and 
ally. This friendship is proven by 
U.S.-Canadian cooperation in NATO; 
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in the DEW Line and other air de- 
fense and warning projects; in the 
building of the St. Lawrence Seaway; 
and in the new Columbia River de- 
velopment project. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 11 and 14: (1) Name the 
10 provinces and the two territories of 
Canada. (2) Summarize what you 
have read about Canada under these 
headings: Area and Population; Cli- 
mate; Agriculture; Mineral Resources; 
Industries; Form of Government; 
Major Cities; Living Standards. (3) 
Identify: the Prairie Provinces; the 
Maritime Provinces; the DEW Line. 

2. Pages 15-17: (1) Briefly de- 
scribe the role of each in Canada’s 
history: Leif Ericson; Jacques Car- 
tier; Samuel de Champlain; French 
and Indian War; British North Amer- 
ica Act (1867); Statute of Westminster 
(1931). (2) Describe Canada’s sys- 
tem of government. (3) Explain why 
some Canadians complain that Can- 
ada has become an economic colony 
of the U.S. (4) Give proof of the 
close friendship between Canada and 
the U.S. (5) Explain the importance 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway and the 
Columbia River project to Canada and 
the U.S, 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
A Trip to Canada 


Some of your students may have 
visited Canada during their vacations. 
Call on these students to give their 
impressions of Canada. Invite the 
class to ask questions of students who 
are reporting. Here are some sug- 
gested questions: (1) What part of 
Canada did you visit? Tell us about 
some of your experiences. (2) How 
did you know when you reached the 
Canadian border? Were you stopped 
by customs officers? By soldiers? Did 
you need a passport? (3) Was Can- 
ada what you had expected it to be 





Tools for Teachers 


BRAZIL 
Apr. 26 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Brazil, 1959, free; 5 
Years of Government 50 Years of 
Progress, 1959, free: Brazilian Govern- 
ment Trade Bureau, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. Brazil (Focus, 
Vol. 8 No. 6), 1958, 15¢ American 
Geographical Society, Broadway at 156th 
Street, New York 32, New York. Brazil, 
1957, 15¢; Visit Brazil, 1957, 15¢; Pan 
American Union, 17th Street & Consti- 
tution Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. 

BOOKS: Land and People of Brazil, 
by Rose Brown, $2.95 (Lippincott, 1960). 
Brazil, by Leonard S. Kenworthy, $2.50 
(Holiday, 1954). 

ARTICLES: “Brazil in Transition,” by 
l. Szule, Foreign Policy Bulletin, Mar. 
1, 1961. “Giant Awakes: Brazil,” by T. L. 
Smith, Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Mar. 
1961. “Another Big Country Gets a Young 
New President,” U. S. News & World 
Report, Feb. 13, 1961. “Man with a 
Broom,” Newsweek, Feb. 13, 1961. “Let- 


ter from Brazil,” by E. Hahn, New 
Yorker, Nov. 5, 1960. “Do Not Despair: 
Janio Is Coming,” by T. Szulc, N. Y. 
Times Magazine, Jan. 29, 1961. “Kubits- 
chek’s Legacy: Progress, Inflation,” Busi- 
ness Week, Sept. 24, 1960. “Brazil's Own 
Wild West,” by H. H. Martin, Saturday 
Evening Post, Aug. 6, 1960. 

FILMS: Brazil: People of the High- 
lands, 1958, 17 minutes, sound, black 
and white or color, sale or rent, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Il. Industry, 
coffee, cotton, urban life. Brazil, 1956, 
29 minutes, sound, black & white, rent, 
NET Film Service, Indiana University, 
Audio-Visual Center, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana. Economic problems, culture, politi- 
cal history. 

FILMSTRIPS: Land and People of 
Brazil, 1955, 52 frames, color, Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. Life in the 
tropical forests and farmlands, coffee, 
industries, major cities, Tropical Lowland 
(Amazon River, Brazil), 1955, 57 frames, 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park 
Avenue, New York 29, New York. Life 
in a tropic region. 





” was it very different? Are Cana- 
dians like, or unlike, most Americans? 


Map Work 

Students can draw freehand maps 
of Canada in their notebooks, using 
the map of Canada in this issue of 
World Week as a guide. Ask them to: 
(1) Label the 10 provinces and the 
two Canadian territories; (2) Indi- 
cate the St. Lawrence River and the 
Great Lakes; (3) Indicate the Can- 
ada-U.S. boundary line and _ label 
Alaska; (4) Label the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans and Hudson Bay; (5) 
make “X” marks for the Rockies. 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 12-13) 
1. How do the pictures in this sec- 
tion carry out the title, “Big, Beauti- 
ful and Bountiful”? 
2. Which pictures might well have 
been taken in the U.S.? 


3. What significance can you de- 
rive from the picture showing the 
changing of the guards? 


Discussion Questions (pp. 11 and 
14) 


1. (Students can work with a wall 
map of North America.) If political 
boundary lines were erased from the 
map, would it be easy to determine 
when you crossed the U.S. boundary 
into Canada? Explain. 

2. Find Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta on the map. Why are 
they called the “Prairie Provinces”? 
In what exports would you expect the 
U.S. and Canada to be competitors? 

8. Which are the “Maritime Prov- 
inces”’? Why are they given that 
name? 

4. Where would you expect to find 
most of Canada’s population? Why? 
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5. Trace the route of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway on the map. How does 
the Seaway make ocean ports of the 
Great Lakes ports? 


Discussion Questions (pp. 15-17) 

1. A visitor to the cities of Quebec 
and Montreal finds people speaking 
both French and English. How are 
the roots of the Canadian nation re- 
vealed by this fact? 

2. How did Canada 
British possession? 

3. Some Canadians 
plained that American investors have 
made Canada “an economic colony of 
the U.S.” What do they mean? 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(p. 24) 


John Greenleaf Whittier, 
sading American poet, is the subject 
of our Hall of Fame article in this 
issue. 


AMERICAN ISSUES (pp. 28-29) 


Canadian 


become a 


have com- 


the cru- 


Television viewers in a 
city began a pay-TV experiment in 
February, 1960. Some time this year, 
Hartford, Connecticut, will 
the first city in the U.S. to try out a 
pay-TV system. In this article, we 
learn how pay-TV works. The argu 
ments for and against a pay-TV sys 
tem are presented. 


become 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 30 

I. Cartoon Interpretation: \-the world; 
2-Laos, the Congo, Cuba, Algeria, An- 
gola, etc. (any two); 3, 4, 5-the 4,000- 
mile border between the two countries 
is unfortified; the U. S. and Canada 
worked together on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project; they are cooperating on 
the Columbia River development project; 
they are DEW Line 
and other air defense and warning sys- 
tems; they are both members of NATO 
they are other's best trading cus- 
Canada fought beside the U. S. 
u. s 


partners in the 


eat h 


tomer 


in two world wars busine ssmen 
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have invested heavily in the Canadian 
economy; Prime Minister Diefenbaker 
was the first foreign head of government 
to visit President Kennedy after his in- 
auguration; President Kennedy will visit 
Canada on his first trip abroad since 
becoming President. 

Il. What Did You Read? 1-second; 2- 
nickel; 3-newsprint; 4-Rocky; 5-English 
ind French; 6-true; 7-St. Lawrence Sea- 
way; 8-Ottawa; 9-Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba (one of three): 10-United 
States; 11-Liberals and Conservatives; 
12-John George Diefenbaker; 13-Queen 
Elizabeth II; 14-false; 15-barren, treeless 
plains. 

Ill. When Did It Happen? 5-2-1-4-3. 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-U. S. 
investors today own nearly two-thirds 
of Canada’s mining industry, three-fourths 
of its oil and natural gas industry, etc. 
Although most Canadians have welcomed 
U. S. investments, they object to the 
control which some U. S. firms are able 
to exert over the Canadian economy. 
The situation resulting from the U. S. 
ban on trading with Communist China 
is a case in point. 2-recently, there has 
been a worldwide surplus of several raw 
materials that Canada exports. As a re- 
sult, Canada has had to curtail the pro- 
duction of these surplus materials. For 
example, Canada’s “uranium boom” end- 
ed in late 1959, when the U. S. stopped 
buying uranium from Canada. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 38 
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Periodicals for 
Every Grade 


1 through 12 


Social Studies « English 


NEWS PILOT, NEWS RANGER, NEWS 
TRAILS, NEWS EXPLORER grades 1, 2, 

4. Exciting new classroom weeklies, 
llustrated . . . to enrich the 
with significant news 
, language skills and 


ol rfully 
] 


eaqaing 


program 
urrent science 


ocabulary drill 


Lively classroom 
social studies, 


NEWSTIME 


naterial 


cience. Reading level varied to suit wide 


in skill. 


grade 5 


n | inguage arts 


liffe rences 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC grades 6, 7, 8. 
Social ind English including 
American history, sci- 


studies 
ogr phy 


language arts 


Ky 


WORLD WEEK prades 8, 9, 10. World and 
iational affairs. Features a weekly unit 
intry or current problem. Also 


ha co 


ews, citizenship, science. 


* Science + Homemaking 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC grades 10, 11, 12. 
Major articles on world and national prob- 
lems, forum topics, science—to spark dis- 
cussion and critical thinking, 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH grades 9, 10, 11 
12. Language skills and reading. Weekly 
workbook unit on fundamentals . . . unique 
developmental reading program, 


LITERARY CAVALCADE grades 10, 11, 
12. Modern literature and creative writing 
for high school students. 


CO-ED grades 7-12. Homemaking—espe- 
cially for junior and senior high classes. 
Grooming and health, fashion, food, fam- 
ily living, home management. 


SCIENCE WORLD Edition I, grades 7, 8, 
9; Edition II, grades 10, 11, 12. Class- 
room-oriented materials from the worlds 
of science and technology 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES /33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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DRAMA 


Fri., Apr. 14, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: Rod Serling’s “The 
Mighty Casey,” comedy about a base- 
ball manager, played by Jack Warden, 
who finds a mechanical man that is 
every manager’s dream—until he re- 
veals his one shortcoming. 

Tues., Apr. 18, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Dra- 
matic Special: “Cry Vengeance!” An 
original teleplay by Robert J. Crean 
stars Ben Gazzara, Peter Falk, and Sal 
Mineo in the story of a Sicilian bandit 
whose Robin Hood ideals degenrate into 
corruption and ruthlessness. 

Wed., Apr. 19, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. 
Steel Hour: “The Shame of Paula Mar- 
sten,” an original play by Richard F. 
Stockton starring Anne Baxter and 
Gene Raymond. 

Sat., Apr. 22, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Equitable’s Our American Heritage: 
“Gentleman's Decision.” See Teleguide, 


Apr. 5 “Scholastic Teacher.” 

Thurs., Apr. 27, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Fam- 
ily Classics: “Jane Eyre,” the novel by 
Charlotte Bronte, adapted for television 
by Michael Dyne, starring Sally Ann 
Howes and Zachary Scott. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Thurs, Apr. 13, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Si- 
lents Please: Survey of the career of 
Will Rogers from his barnstorming days 
to his death in an airplane crash in Alas- 
ka. Clips include scenes of Will at his 
best, including his spoofs of Tom Mix 
and Douglas Fairbanks, Sr. 

Fri., Apr. 14, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Bell 
Telephone Hour: “The Younger Genera- 
tion.” Arlene Francis is hostess for a 
musical presentation of some outstand- 
ing young performers from the New 
York City Ballet, Broadway musicals, 
and the concert hall. High point of the 
evening is the appearance of this year’s 
winner of the Metropolitan Opera Audi- 
tions. 

Sat., Apr. 15, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York 
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Philharmonic: Leonard Bernstein di- 
rects Cowell’s “Ongahu,” Brahm’s Violin 
Concerto in D Major with Zino Frances- 
catti, solo violinist, and Stravinsky’s “Le 
Sacre du Printemps.” This is the last 
New York Philharmonic concert to be 
broadcast this season. 

Sun., Apr. 16 (NET—check local educa- 
tional television station) American Per- 
spective: Dr. Wilson summarizes the 19- 
week series with a retrospective portrait 
of the composite American hero—non- 
conforming, sensitive, at war with so- 
ciety. 

(NET) Casals Master Class: Master 
cellist Pablo Casals talks of his personal 
friendship with Saint-Saens, as he di- 
rects a student performance of a con- 
certo by that composer. 

Mon., Apr. 17, 5:30 p.m. (CBS-check local 
affiliate for time and schedule) Invita- 
tion to Learning: Ibsen’s “A Doll’s 
House.” 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Oscar Awards 
Show: 33rd annual awards of honors to 
outstanding movie pe meg ee by the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sci- 
ences. Bob Hope directs the heavy traffic 
of awards, awarders, and awardees. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Fri., Apr. 14, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Close- 
Up!: “I Remember.” A former inmate of 
several Nazi concentration camps, Si- 
mon Gutter reminisces about his experi- 
ences as the attention of the world fo- 
cusses on the trial of a man largely 
came for the German camps. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Eyewitness to 
History: The Eichmann Trial. Walter 
Cronkite, Winston Burdett, and CBS 
camera crews report from Israel on the 
progress of the trial of a former = Nazi. 

Sat., Apr. 15, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Na- 
tion’s Future: “Is a Workable Peace Pos- 
sible with the Soviet Now?” Debaters: 
Norman Cousins, editor of the “Saturday 
Review,” Leo Cherne, executive director 
of the Research Institute of America. 

Sun., Apr. 16, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Meet 





the Professor: Dr. Lester McAllister, 
Professor of Economics, Beloit College, 
Wisconsin 

12:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Accent: Second 
of a two-part series on the strategy of 
the Civil War, with Henry Steele Com- 
mager, Professor of History at Columbia 
Univ., and Field Marshal Montgomery. 

4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Issues and An- 
swers: Secretary of the Navy John B. 
Connally 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Sweden—Trouble in Para- 
dise?” Second of a two-part study of the 
paradoxical social problems of the na- 
tion that has some of the most advanced 
social legislation in the world. Problems 
include divorce, alcoholism, juvenile de- 
linquency, and suicide. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) White Paper No. 
5: “Anatomy of a Hospital.” Chet Hunt- 


y narrates 
10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Winston Chur- 
chill—The Valiant Years: “D-Day.” Doc- 
umentary film, based on the Churchill 
nemoirs, of the events of June 6, 1944, 
when the Allies invaded occupied 
France. Richard Burton speaks Church- 
ill’s words, and Gary Merrill narrates the 
series. Among the eye-witnesses report- 
ng on D-Day is General Omar Bradley. 
(NET—check local educational televi- 
sion station) Conference on World Ten- 
sions: Two-part review of conference 
held by World Brotherhood, an organi- 
zation headed by five co-chairmen, 
among them Carlos P. Romulo and Kon- 
rad Adenauer. The first program pre- 
sents excerpts from the speeches of the 
six Nobel Peace Prize winners at the 
conference. Carter Davidson translates 
und analyzes the meeting. 

(NET) Agriculture in an Uneasy 
World: A meeting of the five former 
secretaries of agriculture. 

(NET) The Two Faces of Japan: A 
close-up of the lives of four typical Jap- 
anese illustrates the conflict between 
Japan as affiluent Western-type nation 
und Japan as stronghold of Oriental tra- 
lition. Interviews with the Japanese 
Prime Minister and the recently assas- 
sinated leader of the Socialist opposition 
reveal Japanese attitudes toward Hiro- 
shima, Western culture, and the possi- 
bility of future conflict with the West. 

(NET) National Goals: “Equality and 
the Democratic Process.” Henry Wriston, 
editor Erwin D. Canham (“Christian 
Science Monitor”), and editor Martin S. 
Ochs (“Chattanooga Times”) discuss the 
real meaning of equality and how Amer- 
icans might improve equality of oppor- 
tunity 

rues., Apr. 18, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Close- 
Up!: Special on physical fitness of youth 
in America, “The Flabby American.” 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Apr. 16 (NET—check local educa- 
tional television station) The Individual 
and the Universe: British astronomer 
A.C.B. Lovell discusses problems, meth- 
ods, usefulness, and speculations of 
astronomy. 

(NET) What Is Life?: Slides, charts, 
film, illustrate a discussion of the begin- 
nings and basis of life in the cell. 

(NET) The Inquiring Mind: “The 
Learning Oriented.” Interviews with 
some intellectually curious people leads 
to questions about how the community 
can encourage them. 

Mon., Apr. 17, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Probability and sta- 
tistics with Frederick Mosteller. Ses- 
sions for teachers and problems and 
review on Tuesday and Thursday with 
Paul Clifford. Today’s lesson: Probabil- 
ities as areas. Apr. 19: The normal dis- 
tribution. Apr. 21: The normal distribu- 
tion (continued). 

Tues., Apr. 18, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV Expedi- 
tion!: “Orinoco Quest,” film account of 
the first expedition in more than 150 
years to Venezuela’s Orinoco River. 
German, Swiss, and Venezuelan sci- 
entists and explorers re-traced the 
original Humboldt expedition of 1800 
as a memorial tribute to the famous 
naturalist. 


Brian Davies and Lauri Peters sing 


from “Sound of Music,” on Bell 
Telephone Hour, April 14 (NBC-TV). 
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Edgar Allan Poe 


One point of view. One definition of truth. One more read- 
ing experience, absorbed by eager and growing minds. 


Through the Teen Age Book Club—now in its fifteenth year—stu- 
dents in grades seven through ten may choose each school year 
from 176 such reading experiences. 


All at 25¢ and 35¢! 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE MATERIALS 


a oe ag York 36, N.Y. Mail the attached coupon now for a free kit 
Please cond, te time for uso next fall, com- of illustrated classroom materials. 
plete Stemmation on how to stat o Tuan Everything you need to start a Club is en- 


— Ae Prema 3 rs cost > closed, including information about TAB’s 

obligation, of course. exciting free dividend program, reviews of 

7 ots current selections, and complete book an- 
i kin notations for your use. 


ee eee Join the 26,000 teachers and librarians who 


are instilling a love for books and reading in 
School Address__._......_______;_ all their students! 


_—_——— 
So ae P1$1-D 
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